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Influence or Coincidence—a Question for 
Students of Machiavelli? 


by CAROLINE ROBBINS 


HE historian, most especially the historian of ideas, since he cannot 

undo the processes of time, is always in difficulties over problems of 
causation, transmission, and migration. Hume determined to leave 
speculation aside and observe only sequence. We cannot decide what 
the intellectual climate of Stuart England would have been like without 
the Advancement of Learning or the Authorized Version, or of Western 
Europe without The Discourse on Method. Yet certain coincidences tempt 
investigation. Machiavelli, for two or three centuries a familiar name of 
both authority and reproach, was very widely read, if even more widely 
misrepresented and oversimplified. Scholarship has been occupied with 
his legend. Yet little attention has been focused on the identity of many 
of the ideas of the Discorsi with the commonplaces of political writers be- 
tween the Renaissance and the French Revolution in England and France. 

Was the influence of the Florentine even greater than we have sup- 
posed? Does the coincidence of thought suggested by the most cursory 
rereading of Machiavelli’s work after a course of study in the books of the 
Enlightenment reveal an even larger following, or does it rather sug- 
gest common circumstance, common classical authorities, a temper or 
fashion of thought which may be found throughout the period? Re- 
search by experts might be worth while. In most periods intellectual 
presuppositions and dogmas owe some considerable part of their con- 
tent to influences other than the works of the favored prophet, whose 
power indeed may derive as much from the familiarity of his doctrine 
as from its novelty. 

There is no need in this note to recur to the idea of polity, of the 
priority of the necessities of statecraft over considerations of morality. 
If anything, Machiavelli’s role in the developing secularization of the 
state has been overstressed; rulers with power never, one imagines, 
lacked the argument for actions outside the canons of virtue. Here a 
few ideas not as familiar will be listed: uniformity among men and the 
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institutions developed by man;! renewal of first principles, that is, a 
concern for stocktaking at intervals in the development of a people and 
a state;? emphasis not only on renewal but on the stimulus of contest 
and party within the state;? the importance of warlike activity without 
its boundaries;* the advantage of a citizen militia over a standing and 
mercenary army;° an admiration for the mixed government rather than 
for pure monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy;° a determinedly secular 
attitude towards the church and the clergy;’ a wish for a numerous pop- 
ulation, increased where necessary by general naturalization;* a firmly 
if not fully developed mercantilist attitude towards colonies, provinces, 
and plantations;? all these may be regarded as the assumptions of 
thoughtful politicians among the classical republicans of seventeenth- 
century England as well as among many of the philosophes associated 
with the Encyclopédie of eighteenth-century France. 

The principle of uniformity enunciated by David Hume is not differ- 
ent from that which appears in the Discorsi. “There is a great uniformity 
among the actions of men, in all nations and ages . . . human nature re- 
mains the same in its principles and operations, the same motives always 
produce the same actions, the same events follow the same causes.’ The 
eagerness with which men studied history—‘an inexhaustible well’ out 
of which eternal verities must inevitably be drawn up—was due to the 
belief that useful deductions from the course of nations would be made 
and would enable wise men to better their condition, to avert or temper 
disaster. Neither Machiavelli nor Edward Gibbon was as optimistic as 
Bacon or Condorcet but all were equally convinced of a certain immu- 
tability in the laws regulating human conduct and believed that a sci- 
ence of politics could and should be based on as wide a knowledge of 
these as possible. Montesquieu, Vico, Adam Ferguson, each in very 
different ways, studied ancient history convinced that men under simi- 
lar circumstances behaved in similar fashion and that their mistakes 
could assist contemporaries to avoid the decline which had overcome 
earlier empires and peoples.' 


1 Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince and the Discourses, with an introduction by Max 
Lerner (Modern Library, New York, 1940), p. 216. 


2 Ibid., p. 397. 6 Ibid., pp. 115-116. 

3 Ibid., pp. 118-121. 7 Ibid., pp. 149-153, 284-285. 
4 Ibid., pp. 83, 371. 8 Ibid., pp. 288. 

5 Ibid., pp. 44, 175-176. 9 Ibid., pp. 9, 10. 


10 David Hume, Essays, edited by T. H. Green (2 vols., London, 1875), 0, 68. Giam- 
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Machiavelli’s attempt to analyze and understand the nature of an en- 
during polity was early in a long line of similar efforts. Montesquieu 
praised the English constitution when describing the Roman, which at 
its optimum he probably admired more. But among the English he de- 
tected a flexibility in action and a skill in renewing first principles which 
at a critical period the Romans lacked. Walter Moyle and Algernon 
Sidney emphasized the lessons of Roman history and the neglect, as 
decline was manifested in the imperial age, of earlier and better ways. 
Andrew Marvell, observing that all societies wear away much of their 
primitive institution, said that the true wisdom of all ages had been ‘to 
review at fit periods those errours, defects, or excesses, that have insen- 
sibly crept in’. Ferguson a century later lamented the failure of the Ro- 
mans to arrest the progress of decadence but pointed out that, granted 
virtue, valor, knowledge, and able men, nations that had learned the 
lessons of history might always hope for salvation." 

Even when effecting alterations or renewal, Machiavelli had urged 
the retaining of old forms and in nothing did Englishmen of most 
political persuasions agree with him more warmly. “Green wood’, too 
much innovation, ruined the experiments of the Commonwealth; what 
assured the success of the ‘Glorious Revolution’ was an adherence 
within necessary limits to the form and the first principles of the old 
constitution. This was the conviction of Burke and the theme of his 
Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, but underneath the belief in the 
advantage of going slowly lay the sense, which he shared with the revo- 
lutionaries like Sidney, Harrington, and Neville, that renewal, flexi- 
bility, and even a measure of change was advantageous and indeed 
essential to national survival.” 


battista Vico, The New Science, tr. T. G. Bergin & M. H. Fisch (Cornell Univ. Press, 
Ithaca, 1948), pp. 4, 92. C. K. de S. Montesquieu, Grandeur and Decadence, tr. J. Baker 
(New York, 1882), p. 23. Adam Ferguson, Institutes of Moral Philosophy (Edinburgh, 
1769), p. 313. 

11 Montesquieu, op. cit., p. 173. Algernon Sidney, Works (London, 1772), p. 406. 
Walter Moyle, Works (London, 1726, 2 vols.), 1, 1-148, ‘An Essay on the Roman Gov- 
ernment’, the whole of which is interesting in the present context. Though Moyle (1672- 
1721) as a disciple of Henry Neville (1620-94) might be thought an example of direct in- 
fluence by Machiavelli, a study of the notes of his essays reveals that he got most of his 
excellent if biased history directly from the classical authorities. Andrew Marvell, “The 
Rehearsal Transpros’d’, Works (edited Alex. B. Grosart, 4 vols., 1875), mM, 381. Adam 
Ferguson, An Essay on the History of Civil Society (Philadelphia, 1819), p. 506. 

12 Edmund Burke, An Appeal in Works (London, 1887), m1, 1-115. Thomas Burton’s 
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Some rectification might be brought about by competition, in the 
service of the state by groups within it, like the aristocracy and the 
plebeians in ancient Rome or men of different parties or factions in 
more modern states whose dissensions helped to promote the all-essential 
vigor and interest of an alert citizenry. Some fermentation was neces- 
sary and ‘discordent parties’ could be the salvation of states. Without 
this liveliness, indifference might undermine public spirit.” 

Another stimulus to valor was warlike activity ‘to take down our 
grease and luxury’, as Marvell put it. Sidney argued, in support of re- 
publican institutions, the moral of the victories of both ancient Rome 
and puritan England. That state was best which was most prepared for 
the exigencies of war. Gibbon like Machiavelli before him blamed ~ 
Christianity for having infected the Romans with a desire for peace and 
for the pursuits of nonbelligerency.4 Service for the state was still 
largely military and that service for the best improvement of internal 
morale and external prestige should consist in a personal participation in ~ 
a national militia. The vices of a standing mercenary army and its in- 
feriority to bands of citizen soldiery were described, without, it must be 
admitted, the slightest influence on the growing military establishments 
of contemporary rulers. In Britain, Andrew Fletcher, Sidney, John 
Trenchard, and a host of others wrote classic expositions of the theories 
also put forward in the Discorsi, and this theory passed into American 
thought in the formative years of the United States. Prejudice on the 
matter in both Britain and America was to outline the period described 
here. In France the different development of government was attributed 
by some critics of the ancien régime in part to the use of mercenaries from 
the fifteenth century on by French monarchs.!® 


Diary, ed. J. T. Rutt in 4 vols. (London, 1828), m1, 557 (a long speech by Col. Gibbons 
urging the men of the Cromwellian Parliament not to build with green timber). Machia- 
velli, pp. 182-183. 

18 See article by present writer, ‘Discordant Parties’, PSQ, 1xxxm, No. 4, 505-529, 
where a number of examples of a defense and acceptance of party may be found. For an- 
other see H. Wansey, Journal of an Excursion (Salisbury, 1796), p. 91. 

14 Marvell, op. cit., p. 89; Sidney, op. cit., 1, xxu; Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall, 
ed. J. B. Bury (7 vols., 6th ed., London, 1925), u, chapters 15 and 16 (I-70, 71-139). For 
Gibbon’s optimism see Iv, 166-169. 

15 Examples of the standing army versus militia controversy are John Trenchard (1662~ 
1723), A History of Standing armies (1698), and An Argument showing that a standing army is 
inconsistent with a Free Government (1697); Andrew Fletcher (1655-1716), A Discourse con- 
cerning Militias and Standing Armies (1697); Edward Wortley Montagu (1713-76), Re- 
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Another theme of these years concerned the virtue of mixed govern- 
ment, though the most superficial study of its proponents will reveal 
considerable variety in definitions of that constitutional mode. Machia- 
velli had pronounced in its favor. Nearly all Englishmen thought of 
their government as the best example of mixture. For preserving the 
balance of power between the various parts of the body politic, Sidney, 
Fletcher, and Moyle stressed the role of the aristocratic order in a some- 
what different vein but with the same vehemence as that so often in- 
dulged in by French writers of the eighteenth century. Aristocracy as 
the guardian of liberty—a certain kind of liberty—against tyranny was 
regarded as admirable by revolutionaries in England and by conserva- 
tives in France. The mixed government emphasized the importance of 
each element in it, monarchical, noble, and popular. 

Growing diminution of the authority of the church was characteristic 
of the age, and Machiavelli’s ideas found echoes or companions from his 
own day to those in which Voltaire was uttering anathemas on clerical 
influence and interference. The Reformation hardly settled the ques- 
tion. Anticlericalism continued to manifest itself. The ever memorable 
John Hales blamed on the ambitions of the clergy half the schisms of the 
time. Bishops were the ‘first deluders of mankind’. The evils of church- 
men were continually pointed out and culminated not only in the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution but in the separation of church and 
state in America."® 

A less important but interesting item in the present context is the per- 
sistent discussion of the role of population in the prosperity of a state 
and in the recurrence of schemes for general naturalization which spring 
from this. Rome was supreme when her population enlarged itself by 
numerous families and by liberal treatment of immigrants. Countries 
should profit by encouraging the settlement of industrious and sober 
men. Brandenburg Prussia followed such a policy, and the matter was 
mooted many times in the English parliaments under the later Stuarts 
and in literature in the eighteenth century. Interest waned only as popu- 


flection on the Rise and Fall of the Ancient Republics (1759). All these were reprinted and 
reached a wide public on both sides of the Atlantic. The same moral is given by Charles 
Forman, the Translator to Boulainvilliers Ancient Parliament of France, particularly to xm. 

16 Marvel, Works, ut and tv, ‘The Rehearsal Transpros’d’, ‘A Short Historical Essay’, 
all anticlerical. Cf. John Hales, ‘Of Schism’, Tracts, 1677, and Voltaire, Philosophical Dic- 
tionary (tr. Boston, 1836), pp. 41, 281-282, and throughout. Moyle as above, p. 87, on 
‘Diviners’ and Romans. Gibbon as above, n. 14. 
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lation pressures began to be felt in Europe. Only as the New World 
filled up a good deal later did the fairly general assumption that immi- 
gration should not be limited begin to be assailed, and the door stand 
less widely open." 

In the period considered here colonies and provinces were neither 
asylums nor even relief centers for surplus people; they were areas 
which might, if properly regulated in subservience to the mother state, 
become as Roman and Venetian provinces had been, sources of wealth, 
power, and empire. The theory of mercantilism in this respect is too 
well known to need annotation or elaboration, but it was in some par- 
ticular aspects anticipated by Machiavelli and represents the develop- 
ment into logical politics of widely held theories. Even ‘liberals’ like 
Henry Neville, both a revolutionary and a Machiavellian, pointed with 
pride to the policy of using only English in the government of the Irish 
dependency and expatiated on the advantages of that kind of colonial 
rule. Once more the Florentine and the attitude of western Europeans 
in succeeding centuries were in accord.1® 

Old Nick hada bad name; his reputation for the advocacy of improper 
and unscrupulous statecraft was widespread. Detractors were many, but 
there were probably many more who openly or without acknowledg- — 
ment or even consciousness of sympathy, put forward theories often 
identical with those found in the Discorsi and the Prince. Some of them 
studied, translated, and analyzed the works of Machiavelli; others may 
never have connected his pronouncements with the policies they advo- 
cated. Most, like him, had studied Livy, Tacitus, and Polybius, in whose 
works might also be found statements about all the topics mentioned 
here. The coincidence is remarkable; whether due more to direct influ- 
ence or to similar social circumstance and a common core of reading 
might be worth some further consideration. 


17 Moyle cites liberal naturalization policy at Rome in the essay noted above, note 11. 
Roger Coke, A Detection of Church and State (3rd ed., 1697), pp. 556, 607-608; JARS 
McCulloch, Early English Tracts (reissue Cambridge, 1952), in works by William Petyt 
(1626-1702) and others, pp. 219-224, 251-274, 358. 

18 Henry Neville, Plato Redivivus (1681, 2nd ed.), pp. 50-51. 
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Guyon the Wrestler 


by SUSAN SNYDER 


M* A. D. S. Fowler’s article in Modern Language Notes of April 
1960, ‘The River Guyon’, makes the interesting suggestion that 
the name of Guyon, Spenser’s Knight of Temperance in Book Two of 
The Faerie Queene, may be derived from Gihon, one of the four rivers 
of Paradise mentioned in Genesis 2:13. Mr. Fowler cites the commen- 
taries of Philo and Ambrose, which allegorize the rivers as the four 
cardinal virtues, to prove a definite relationship between Gihon, later 
written Geon or Gyon, and the virtue of temperance. Other authorities 
for this equation can be added: Bede’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, 
the Glossa Ordinaria,? and Alexander Neckham’s De naturis rerum.® It 
seems very likely that Spenser meant the name of Guyon to recall this 
traditional association. 

The word gyon has another meaning which is also especially appro- 
priate to Book Two and gives the hero’s name a double significance. 
Three times in the etymologies of the Legenda aurea, Jacobus de Vora- 
gine uses gyon with the meaning of ‘luctatio-—wrestling.* Bersuire gives 
the same definition in his Morale reductorium, as Mr. Fowler notes in his 
article. More significantly, all three of the Legenda references reappear in 
Caxton’s English version of this popular work. Two concern St. Remi- 


gius. 


Remigius is said of remi / that is to saye fedyng and geos that is erthe / as who saith 
fedyng therthely people with doctryne / Or of geon / that is a wrasteler / for he was 
a pastour and a wrasteler (1484 edition, fol. cxi*). 


Another etymology for Remigius gives the first term as “Remys / 
whiche ben Instrumentes / by whiche the shippe is rowed and con- 
duyted’ (fol. ccxit), but the second term remains ‘gyon / that is to saye 
wrastlynge’. A third gyon explains the name of St. George. After the 
derivation of George from geos (earth) and orge (tilling), with which 


1 Patrologia Latina, XCI, 207-208. 
2 Tbid., cx, 87. 
3 De naturis rerum libri duo, ed. Thomas Wright (London, 1963), pp. 127-128. 


4 Ed. Thomas Graesse, 1890, pp. 95, 259, 659. 
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readers of The Faerie Queene are familiar (1, x, 66), comes this alternate 
etymology: 


Or george may be sayd of gera that is holy / and of gyon that is a wrasteler / that is an 
holy wrasteler (fol. clvi’). 


F. M. Padelford and Matthew O’Connor noted the use of gyon here and 
suggested its possible application to Guyon as a fighter against inconti- 
nence, without further exploring its thematic significance.° 

There is good evidence for Spenser’s familiarity with Caxton’s 
Golden Legend. Several sixteenth-century reprintings attest to the book’s 
popularity and availability. It is an obvious source of information on 
St. George, whom Spenser makes the hero of Book One. Moreover, 
specific features of the St. George section appear in The Faerie Queene. 
Besides the hermit’s derivation of the name George, which follows 
Caxton’s first suggestion, there is the Well of Life that revives St. George 
during his long fight with the dragon (1, xi, 29-30), probably suggested 
by Caxton’s ‘founteyn of lyvyng water whiche heleth seek people that 
drynke therof’, described after the slaying of the dragon (fol. clviiv). A 
third incident, in which Caxton’s St. George binds and subdues the 
dragon with a lady’s girdle (fol. clviiv), is apparently recalled in Book 
Three when Satyrane uses Florimell’s girdle to tame the beast (vii, 36). 

Guyon’s name now assumes another thematic significance, for wrest- 
ling is an important motif of Book Two. Knights in the other books 
regularly fight armed with sword, lance, and shield. If the Salvage Man 
of Book Six fights with his hands, it is because he lacks courtly training 
and knows no better. Wrestling is a sport suitable for friendly tests of 
skill like the match between Coridon and Calidore. On their quests, 
knights are expected to be armed and ready for any attack; when Red- 
crosse lays aside his armor to dally with Duessa beside the slothful 
fountain, he is disgraced and ignominiously captured (1, vii, 1-11). 

In Book Two, however, both Guyon and Arthur must fight major 
battles with their bare hands. For Spenser, temperance is not merely the 
avoiding of extremes but a constant struggle against the power of the 
passions. Guyon’s first essay at wrestling, when he is attacked by Furor 
in Canto iv, is not a success; unused to such fighting and “enfierced’ by 
Furor’s barbarism, the knight overthrows himself instead of his adver- 


5 ‘Spenser’s Use of the St. George Legend’, Studies in Philology, xxm (1926), 156. 
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sary. Fighting wrath with wrath will not do. Nor is his sword of any 
use, although he now draws it. The Palmer warns 


He is not, ah, he is not such a foe, 
As steele can wound, or strength can ouerthroe (iv, 10, 4-5). 


Guyon must first subdue Occasion and then return to her son Furor. In 
both cases he uses only his hands. Spenser’s insistence on hand-to-hand 
struggle reinforces his theme of self-mastery. 

In Canto xi, Arthur fights a climactic battle against the nightmarish 
Maleger. Once again the wrestling motif appears, first in Arthur’s over- 
throw by the hag Impatience (xi, 29), analogous to Guyon’s first slip 
with Furor, and then in the struggle with Maleger himself (xi, 33-46). 
Again the sword is useless, because Maleger is continually revived by 
his mother, the Earth. Arthur discards his weapons, 


And with his naked hands him forcibly assayld (xi, 41, 9). 


After a violent fight he finally strangles Maleger and hurls him into the 
water. 

No blame attaches to Guyon or Arthur for fighting unarmed. Their 
weapons simply do not work against certain adversaries who require a 
more personal conquest. The wrestling idea is connected with another 
recurring motif in Book Two—idle, borrowed, or stolen arms. Guyon’s 
horse and shield and Arthur’s sword are stolen. Pyrocles fights in stolen 
armor (Canto viii) against Arthur, who is incompletely armed and must 
borrow Guyon’s sword. The weapons of Cymochles and Verdant hang 
idle in Acrasia’s bower (v, 28; xii, 80). Even the comic meeting of 
Braggadochio, Trompart, and Belphoebe in Canto iii asserts the same 
theme through parody. Braggadochio, greatest of cowards, pretends to 
scorn arms and boasts that his right hand is enough to quell a host 
‘withouten sword or shield’ (iii, 16). 

The new derivation of Guyon’s name has wider implications as well. 
Since gyon appears in Caxton as part of the name of St. George, a closer 
connection is suggested between the heroes of Book One and Book 
Two as two aspects of the same perfection of virtue. The reference to 
gyon in the legend of St. Remigius provides another link. It is followed 
immediately by a discussion of the spiritual armor of the good Chris- 
tian, ‘the sheld of fayth. . . the sword of the word of god... the helme 
of hope’ (fol. cxit). This is the same armor as that worn by St. George in 
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Book One. The source of the metaphor, as Spenser himself states in his 
letter to Raleigh, is St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians (6:17-18). Indeed, 
it is Paul who first connects wrestling against evil and the Christian ar- 
mor. Before describing the arms in detail, he says 


Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against the assaults of 
the devil. 
For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
and against the worldlie governours, the princes of the darkenes of this worlde, against 
spiritual wickednesses which are in the hie places. 
For this cause take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to resist in 
the evil daye, and having finished all things, stand fast. 

(Geneva translation, 1569-70 edition, Ephesians 6:11-13) 


Most critics who examine the first two books of Spenser’s poem em- 
phasize the contrast between them. These contrasts exist, but they 
should not blind us to the links between the books. It is no accident, for 
example, that the villains of Book One, Archimago, Duessa, and San- 
sloy, turn up again to hinder Guyon. Spenser assigns the spiritual armor 
to the seeker for holiness and the wrestling theme to the seeker for self- 
mastery. The two aims, however, are interdependent, and it is fitting 
that St. George and Guyon should have a common genesis. 

QUEENS COLLEGE 


Reviews 


Millard Meiss. Giotto and Assisi. New York: New York University 
Press, 1960. 28 pp. 75 plates. $5. 

Every field of study has certain controversies that are not easily re- 
solved but remain to taunt and often frustrate generations of students. 
At one time or another nearly all scholars, regardless of their special in- 
terest within a given field, find themselves harnessed to an opinion. 
Such a matter for art historians is the problem of Giotto and his work at 
Assisi, a polemical whirlpool that seems to churn eternally. One of the 
most important published opinions of recent years is that offered by 
Millard Meiss in his essay Giotto and Assisi. (The contents of this slim 
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volume were delivered as the first annual Walter W. S. Cook Lecture 
at the Institute of Fine Arts of New York University.) 

For the critic the documents relating to Giotto’s work at Assisi com- 
prise a bouquet of nettles. There is no reason to doubt that Giotto 
painted in the church of St. Francis in Assisi, as we are told by a chroni- 
cler of the second decade of the Trecento. The problem, however, is to 
determine exactly what Giotto might have painted in the great complex 
of frescoes in that church. Ghiberti, writing about 1450, is vague in his 
reference to Giotto and Assisi, and it is only in Vasari’s Lives, written 
more than two centuries after Giotto’s death, that the famous cycle, the 
Legend of St. Francis, is unequivocally attributed to him. The historical 
problem arises from the discrepancy in style between the Assisi frescoes 
and Giotto’s indisputable work of around 130s in the Arena Chapel in 
Padua. Given the paucity of documentation, all discussions of the issue 
have been based primarily on an evaluation of internal evidence. 

Vasari’s attribution of the Legend of St. Francis was first contested by 
Frederick Rintelen in 1912 and by Richard Offer in 1939. The ‘non- 
Giotto’ opinion, so vividly expressed by Offer, has remained much less 
than popular. Millard Meiss, one of the most distinguished scholars in 
the field of Italian painting, announces for the first time in print his posi- 
tion regarding this controversial subject, and we find him sharing the 
minority opinion. 

In a brief but penetrating analysis, Professor Meiss considers the rela- 
tionship between the two cycles of frescoes, which he sees as products of 
two distinct artistic mentalities. To use the author’s sharp characteriza- 
tion, in Assisi the central actors in the Legend frequently must ‘withstand 
an undertow’ of forces created by the energetic landscape or architec- 
tural elements. In contrast, there are no such conflicting currents in the 
series of frescoes in Padua: figures and environment are inextricable. In 
some of the most powerful scenes Giotto provides a setting that almost 
seems a matrix of bedrock from which the figures are carved, thus re- 
calling on the one hand the relationship of Gothic cathedral statues to 
their stony architectural frames and on the other, prefiguring the vision 
of Michelangelo. 

The most impressive writing, and the central thesis of the book, is 
contained in the discussion of two remarkable frescoes in the Upper 
Church in Assisi representing the story of Isaac. Historians of art have 
conferred upon the painter of these frescoes an honorable anonymity 
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and dubbed him the ‘Isaac Master’. As early as the 1880's, however, 
Henry Thode expressed an awareness of the high quality of these works 
and attributed them, as have many subsequent critics, to the young 
Giotto. Professor Meiss’ endorsement of this view, therefore, is hardly 
novel. However, his re-evaluation of these works in relation to the 
Legend of St. Francis and the Arena Chapel frescoes possesses the force of _ 
a genuinely new interpretation. The author considers prior representa- 
tions of the Isaac story in Early Christian, Byzantine, and Roman Du- 
gento painting, an investigation which sharply reveals the Isaac Master’s 
extraordinary gifts for humanistic expression. Disarmingly simple in 
approach, the author confronts the paintings as though he were a mem- 
ber of an audience before a stage. The image is evaluated as drama. Icon- 
ographic sources are not dryly inventoried, nor is the picture’s geometry 
clinically dissected. Rather, we are reminded that the aesthetic decisions 
of the artist have meaning insofar as they reveal the narrative. The rela- 
tion of figure to figure and figure to setting are the means whereby 
mood is established and action made meaningful. The Isaac Master 
emerges as an artistic personality of great stature, one who, in Meiss’ 
view, had the potential to do what the painter of the Legend of St. Francis 
could not—that is, create the frescoes in the Arena Chapel. 

Questions might be raised, of course. Why, for example, does the 
painter of the Legend, probably working around 1307-08, according to 
the author’s chronology, seem to borrow on occasion the crystalline 
drapery forms, and more discernibly, the facial types (compare plates 
29 and 61) of the Isaac Master painting ca. 1291? Also, the captions— 
“Assistant of Giotto’, “Giotto and Assistant’, “Circle of Giotto’, ‘Fol- 
lower of Giotto’—suggest, perhaps, too subtle shades of attribution. 
The book appears without the customary bulwark of footnotes, and as 
a lecture in which of necessity ideas are distilled, it represents only a 
sketch. It is hoped that Giotto and Assisi will serve as a prolegomenon to 
a full-scale study by Professor Meiss. Nevertheless, this provocative and 
eloquent essay on a vital subject is an important publication, since it 
presents the views of one of the most sensitive and original historians of 
Italian art of our day. 

THE FRICK COLLECTION M. Roy Fisher 
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Léonard de Vinci. Manuscrit B de l'Institut de France. Trad. francaise de 
Francis Authier. Transcriptions du Dr. Ing. Nando de Toni. Introd. 
d’André Corbeau. Grenoble: Roissard, 1960 (for Cercle des professeurs 
bibliophiles de France). Limited edition. 

Vincian scholars have been waiting a long time for the ‘perfect’ fac- 
simile editions of those manuscripts of Leonardo da Vinci in the Institut 
de France which presently only exist in the early and therefore techni- 
cally imperfect Ravaisson-Mollien edition of 1881 to 891. Only one of 
these was republished by the Commissione Vinciana in 1941. This pres- 
ent volume reproduces that same Manuscript B (2173) in a new edition 
as here described. This luxurious edition is produced by Roissard in 
Grenoble under the auspices of L’ Institut Léonard de Vinci d’ Amboise par 
les soins du Cercle des Professeurs Bibliophiles de France. One asks in amaze- 
ment: “Why a third facsimile of ms B:’ Nevertheless in some respects 
the new effort seems justified. This new edition is a replica in the origi- 
nal format. It is a small booklet of 23.5 X17 cm. Even the vellum cover 
with the characteristic designation “B’, written in 1796 in G. B. Ven- 
turi’s hand, is rendered in facsimile. All editorial text matter including 
transcriptions and translation is assembled in a separate volume. Upon 
opening the facsimile volume at any page the versos and the rectos face 
one another as they do in the original. Many of these double pages have 
the appearance of a unified page design giving the reader a sense of 
Leonardo’s innate feeling for balance in composition. Both the draw- 
ings and the blocks of script, at the time they were placed on the page 
by Leonardo da Vinci, were informal notebook entries, yet a clear feel- 
ing of equilibrium in design is here. 

In the earlier facsimile editions the manuscript pages are surrounded 
by magnificent wide margins and are faced by modern letterpress 
printing of the transcriptions, translations, and notes. This made the 
earlier editions impressive in size and appearance, but it did not give the 
reader a feeling of the informal notebook character of the original. 

In Ms B appear some of Leonardo’s most magnificent and important 
drawings of both ecclesiastical and urban architecture. Here are found 
his projects for the ideal city. Ingenious drawings of flight, machinery, 
and figures in motion appear in this small notebook. They are put 
down, without any formality, as if they might have been drafts for 
treatises which were never executed. 

In spite of the availability of modern reproduction techniques, Leo- 
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nardo’s original manuscript has not yielded its magic to the reproduc- 
tion machines—not yet! Perhaps some day it will be possible for the 
photographer to render both the dark and light values of a drawing, 
without the necessity of sacrificing the lightest lines in order to keep the 
darker passages from being blacked out by overexposure. In the attempt 
to avoid the heaviness of line of the 1941 edition the printer of this new © 
facsimile has presented an even lightness of impression throughout the 
Codex, sacrificing a number of important lightly drawn and subtle 
sketches. These are often lost, as is the precision of pen strokes of Leo- 
nardo’s script. To cite only one example, in fol. 4", a slight sketch of the 
head of a youth which should appear in the upper right corner of the 
page is lost entirely. On the same page on the left-hand side, the script 
explaining the pattern of ‘panni tirati’ is illegible. Many important texts 
in the Codex are thus lost. True, there are Nando de Toni’s transcrip- 
tions in the text volume where both the literal and the critical transcrip- 
tions contain this material which does not appear in this facsimile. This 
is certainly an improvement when compared to the former editions 
which had one transcription only. Whoever has enjoyed the privilege 
of seeing Ingegnere de Toni at work, transcribing texts with the special 
typewriter he has constructed which writes with Vincian symbols, and 
whoever had the privilege of using his fabulous Index of the Codex At- 
lanticus, as yet unpublished, will not question the accuracy of de Toni’s 
transcriptions. But why deprive the rest of the Vincian scholars of the 
useful pleasure of comparing their own reading of Leonardo’s actual 
script with these translations and transcriptions? The possibility of com- 
parison is lost in those instances where the original script is lost from 
view through faulty reproductions. 

In order to do justice to this new edition as a useful tool for the scholar 
I checked Professor Heydenreich’s excellent descriptions of the architec- 
tural drawings in Ms B presented in his classical dissertation Die Sacralbau- 
Studien Leonardo da Vinci's, Leipzig, 1929, against both the new edition 
and the Commissione Vinciana edition of 1941. In doing this I found 
that the new edition lacked many light hatchings which Heydenreich 
defines as important indications of space. The lines which show the 
grouping of chapels around a circular dome, fol. 21 are invisible in the 
new facsimile edition. The cupola of the cathedral fol. 25" and half the 
groundplan below are lacking, to name only a few examples of defici- 
encies which make this edition useless for serious studies. On the other 
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hand I enjoyed in this new facsimile the perfect ‘layout’ of fol. 17” as it 
faces 18", and 18 facing 19", presenting elevations and groundplans of 
magnificent cathedrals. Yet in this facsimile reproduction throughout 
I missed evidence of the variations of pressure in Leonardo’s subtle but 
expressive pen strokes. These pen strokes give the reader a real seismo- 
graph of the motion of Leonardo’s hand and reflect his didactic inten- 
sity. The light and monotonous tonality of this present reproduction is 
not only regrettable for aesthetic reasons, but it prevents proper inter- 
pretation. Observe fol. ro"! Where is the dynamic power of Leonardo’s 
war chariot with its racing horses: Where is the power of attack of the 
rider on his bounding horse shown in fol. 462 Where is the depicted 
strength of the toiling men in fol. 69” and fol. 51v facing 52", where the 
precision in Leonardo’s illustration of the Egyptians and Ethiopians 
crossing the Nile, with horses and camels, seen in the fol. 61¥? In the new 
edition no one would recognize the rhythm of the two lines of horses 
with their heads lifted to break the fury of the wind (fol. 6ov). Where 
has the expression of the cruelty of the grip of machines gone from 
Leonardo’s precise technical drawings of gigantic power tools? 

Yet the edition redeems itself because of the commendable inclusion 
of Codex B in its entirety. For many years the available reproductions 
of Codex B lacked two sections of eight and ten folios. These were torn 
out, probably by the kleptomaniac scholar, Count Libri around 1830, 
while he worked on his History of Italian Mathematical Sciences. The 
pages were later found. They were definitely identified and were re- 
produced in the sixth volume of the Ravaisson-Mollien editions where 
they appear as Ms. Ashburnham 2037 and Complement du MS. B. The 
new reproduction of these loose leaves, especially those on bluish paper, 
surpasses, of course, the Ravaisson-Mollien edition of 1891. At that 
time no better result could be obtained by the reproducer, but the 
quality of the earlier reproduction does not in any way detract from the 
merits of both father and son Ravaisson Mollien to whom this new at- 
tempt of 1960 is here dedicated. They remain the ‘heralds and pioneers’ 
of facsimile editions. 

To keep the record straight, we must state here that the Codex Lei- 
cester of Leonardo, reported by Mr. Corbeau in the descriptive text of 
this edition as being in the possession of the Morgan Library, has never 
come to the United States. There were rumors about such a project in 
1939 when McCurdy mentioned the Pierpont Morgan Library. This 
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error which has multiplied itself in many bibliographies was finally cor- 
rected in the last McCurdy edition. In 1947 the late Earl of Leicester 
wrote to me that ‘Leonardo da Vinci’s Codice Leicester is still in my 
possession and I trust it may long remain so.’ Correct information con- 
cerning this point is also available in Saggi e Ricerche (Rome, 1952), in 


A. Marinoni’s reliable and inclusive article ‘I manoscritti di Leonardo ~ 


da Vinci e le loro edizioni’, and in other recent bibliographies. And how 
could Mr. Corbeau miss the fact that the Earl of Leicester lent his 
Codex (Holkham ms. 699) to the Leonardo da Vinci Quincentenary 
exhibition in the Royal Academy, Diploma Gallery 1952? It is listed in 
the catalog no. 410, p. 100. 

ELMER BELT LIBRARY Kate Trauman Steinitz 


Erna Auerbach. Nicholas Hilliard. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1961. £6.6.0. 

A valuable part of this lavishly illustrated and expensive monograph 
on Nicholas Hilliard is the opening chapter, in which Miss Auerbach 
gathers together, for the first time, all the available material relevant to 
Hilliard’s life. This is an important and exhaustive calendar of docu- » 
ments on Hilliard the man and artist. It is in this archival work that the 
author is at her best. In the section which follows, on Hilliard’s style and 
on the evolution of the miniature, this approach at times would seem to 
have its limitations. While it is agreed that technically the development | 
of the miniature is related to portraits on official documents, the general 
ethos which governs the phenomenon of the miniature is surely the 
Renaissance cult of the medal and the cameo. In this way the miniature 
represents the fusion of present-day fashions with the dying embers of 
the art of manuscript illumination in England. In her discussion of style 
she points out his debt to Holbein, which he himself admits, and to 
France, implicit from his sojourn there, but might he not also have been 
influenced by Flanders? Hilliard mentions Goltzius in his Treatise and if 
we study his engravings we can see, for example, in his renderings of 
swaggering soldiers silhouetted against distant landscapes the source for 
Hilliard’s famous miniature of George Clifford, 3rd Earl of Cumberland. 
A more exhaustive attempt could have been made to solve the allegori- 
cal portraits. It is not enough, to take one instance, to say that the Un- 
known Man against a background of flames is ‘a symbol of burning love’; 
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he needs to be considered in relation to the image as it appears in the 
poets and the emblem books. These, as much as Holbein or Clouet, are 
the sources of Hilliard’s art. 

There is a useful chapter on Hilliard the goldsmith, in which the au- 
thor points out how miniatures were thought of as jewels, pictures and 
setting indissolubly one, but it would have been interesting to have had 
a discussion of why and how the fashion for miniatures came into being. 
We know, from Sir James Melville’s oft-quoted account of being shown 
miniatures by Queen Elizabeth, that in the sixties they were kept in 
boxes and cabinets. But the turning point came in the seventies when 
they began to be worn. In this we are in contact with the raison d’étre 
for most of the miniatures, their part in the etiquette of courtly love. Of 
this we have abundant evidence in the literature of the period, of which 
the sonnet to the lady’s picture offers the most remarkable evidence of 
the emotions these fragile images were capable of evoking. 

There is a section on Hilliard’s followers and contemporaries, of value 
for the new documentary evidence offered, although almost all the at- 
tributions on style must inevitably remain highly controversial. The 
catalog, which brings the book to a close, leaves much to be desired, in 
that not all the material in print is brought together, particularly in re- 
lation to the provenance of the miniatures, and it is also marred by 
occasional inaccuracies. It is, however, the first list of Hilliard’s works to 
be compiled. 

The importance of Hilliard lies as much as anything in his part as a 
guide to Elizabethan aesthetics. In her consideration of Hilliard’s Trea- 
tise, which ought one day to be reprinted in full, Miss Auerbach follows 
Mr. Pope Hennessy’s valuable contribution in elucidating Hilliard’s de- 
pendence on the theorists of Italian mannerism, above all on Lomazzo. 
There is, however, a vast amount of other material scattered through 
the literature of the age, in crucial documents such as Sidney’s Arcadia 
and Spenser’s Faerie Queene, which throws a wholly new and different 
light on the Elizabethan attitude to the visual arts. It is through studying 
material such as this that we shall one day obtain a further understand- 
ing of the conventions which governed Hilliard’s art. Nonetheless this 
remains an important pioneer contribution to the history of Elizabe- 
than painting, one which no serious scholar of Tudor art should be 


without. 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, LONDON Roy C. Strong 
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Wolfgang Boetticher. Orlando di Lasso und seine Zeit: 1532-1594: Ré- 
pertoire-Untersuchungen zur Musik der Spatrenaissance. Band 1: Mo- 
nographie. Kassel-Basel: Barenreiter; London: Novello, 1958. xvi-+ 
980 pp. 

Orlando di Lasso enjoyed a high reputation among his contemporar- — 
ies. Already in 1555, when he was only twenty-three years old, the . 
composer’s name appeared at the head of Valerio Dorico’s edition of — 
Villanelle d@’ Orlando di Lassus ed’ altri eccellenti musici, Libro II. The fact 
that he preceded Palestrina, seven years his senior, as maestro di capella of 
St. John Lateran is further testimony to his standing. Yet Lassus has 
never received the same attention from scholars as has his great Italian — 
contemporary; even the collected edition of his works, begun by 
Haberl and Sandberger in 1894, remains incomplete. When the edition 
came to a halt in 1926, twenty-one volumes had been published, but 
many important works, including the masses and the penitential _ 
psalms, had not yet appeared. 

A new series of the complete works was inaugurated in 1956 when 
Wolfgang Boetticher edited the first volume. This editorial work of 
Professor Boetticher is now being supplemented by a comprehensive 
study of Lassus, of which the volume under review, a critical mono- | 
graph, is the first part, to be followed by a companion volume, a cata- 
log of the works. 

Dr. Boetticher states in his preface that he is concerned with biography 
only in so far as it has a direct connection with the composer’s musical 
activity. The conditions in which Lassus worked as Hofkapellmeister in 
Munich are significant—comparable in importance to those of Haydn 
at Esterhaz—and these are thoroughly investigated. 

It is the author’s practice, in the study of any group of pieces, first to 
give a detailed examination of the sources. Supplements give a list of the 
early printed sources and a complete index of texts. These alone form 
invaluable contributions to Lassus scholarship, which has been ham- 
pered up to now by deficiencies in bibliographical information. 

In his stylistic analysis Dr. Boetticher fully justifies the title of this 
volume—Orlando di Lasso und seine Zeit. Lassus’ music is discussed, not 
as the isolated work of a single great composer, but as a part of the 
whole corpus of sixteenth-century music. The influence of contem- 
porary composers is meticulously examined, and attention is drawn to 
similarities by the use of comparative music-examples. 
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In the discussion of the music, references to the old Gesamtausgabe 
could be more plentiful, since this edition, for all its imperfections, will 
remain for many years to come the most readily available source for the 
average student. In many cases unnecessary inconvenience is caused by 
the omission of the volume number from an otherwise full reference. 
Similarly, in addition to the large indices of places and names, a general 
index would be helpful; as it is, the frequent references to such a con- 
troversial subject as musica reservata cannot be consulted by any easy 
method. 

These are small matters in a book which contains a wealth of infor- 
mation on sixteenth-century music. Its value will be felt by many more 
than those who are specifically students of Lassus. 

HERTFORD COLLEGE Edward Olleson 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Lexicon Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis Polonorum: Vol. 1, Fasc. 6-8; Vol. 11, 
Fasc. 1-3. Edd. M. Plezia et al. Warsaw: Academia Scientiarum Polona, 
1957-60. 

Since the mid-seventeenth century, when anti-barbarists (DuFresne, 
Borrichius, and others) began not only to distinguish the classical from 
the postclassical Latin vocabulary but also to recognize the usefulness of 
glossing the neologisms and coinages of medieval Latin, students of the 
language have been steadily giving attention to this matter and produc- 
ing lexicons, glossaries, and handlists of postclassical Latin The medie- 
val Latin vocabulary (that of the seventh to fourteenth centuries) has 
had the largest share of the attention, the assumption being that medie- 
val Latin is a language in itself and thus requires its own lexical aids; the 
Renaissance Latin vocabulary has received scant attention, the assump- 
tion being that the humanists had purged their Latin vocabulary of all 
but classical words and hence that the modern student of Renaissance 
Latin writing is well equipped if he has one of the standard dictionaries 
of classical Latin. The latter assumption is not well founded (to say 
nothing of the former), but it has been so prevalent and the serious 
study of Renaissance Latin (other than that of the humanists) has been 
so sporadic that we are presently without any particular lexical aid to 
Renaissance Latin and are forced to fall back on works such as Forcel- 
lini or Georges, which give an occasional clue to the meaning of a Ren- 


aissance neologism or coinage. 
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The lexicon of Polish Latin which is now being published at War- 
saw does something to correct this situation. (For a history of the proj- 
ect, see an earlier review of the first fascicles in Classical Journal, um, 
238-240, or sce the introduction in Vol. 1, Fasc. 1.) Because medieval 
Polish Latin extends its province into the sixteenth century, the students 
of Renaissance Latin can expect to find in the Polish lexicon one of the - 
few modern sources of information about the Latin vocabulary of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. For this reason the work deserves to be 
called to their attention. Its usefulness for them is limited by the fact that 
it glosses only Latin written in Poland, by Poles, except for papal bulls 
and letters of state, but Latin was sufficiently international then for 
words current in other national literatures to find their way into Poland 
and be used there. 

Among the several distinctions of this work, two in particular de- 
serve our attention here. The first is its inclusiveness. The common 
complaint against DuCange is that, though strong in the texts relating 
to diplomacy, jurisprudence, and statutory law, it is weak in most other 
areas; nor does the Index Scriptorum of the ‘new DuCange’ give any in- 
dication that it will correct that weakness. But as far as can be judged 
from the ‘Index librorum operumque excerptum’, published with the 
first fascicle of Vol. 1 and added to in subsequent issues, the Polish lexi- 
con will be useful to students of many disciplines. Even a cursory glance 
at its bibliography reveals the names not only of diplomatists and jurists, 
but also of scientists (e.g., Purbach and Copernicus), rhetoricians, 
chroniclers, philosophers (e.g., loannes Glogoviensis), and poets (e.g., 
Ianicius, Dantiscus, and Frovinus), to say nothing of hagiographers, 
homilists, and representatives of other disciplines. Its second distinction 
is its method of consistently providing cross references to other lexicons, 
of classical as well as medieval Latin, with the result that anyone using 
the lexicon has an immediate grasp of the extent to which any given 
word has been glossed and hence some concept of the persistence of the 
word throughout the history of Latin and among the national litera- 
tures written in Latin. To give special attention to these two distinctions 
is to leave unmentioned the lexicon’s historical treatment of each entry, 
its careful recording of hapax legomena, and, in short, its thoughtful at- 
tention to all the problems of lexicology. 

Students of medieval and Renaissance Latin, of whatever national 
provenience, will find the Polish lexicon a useful work and will come to 
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admire the care and thoughtfulness with which Dr. Plezia and his col- 
leagues have edited it and the consequent soundness of the work. Per- 
haps, too, those who are chiefly concerned with Renaissance Latin will 
take note of the larger enterprise in medieval Latin lexicography of 
which this work is a part {and which has produced within the last four 
years the first issues of other dictionaries and glossaries of medieval 
Latin, such as Novum Glossarium Mediae Latinitatis ab anno DCCC ad 
annum MCC, Glossarium Latinitatis Mediae Aevi Finlandicae, and Mittel- 
lateinisches Worterbuch bis zum ausgehenden 13. Jahrhundert), will read 
something of its history, and will come to conclude that what appears to 
be an almost impossible task is capable of being conceived, undertaken, 
and pushed toward its conclusion, given the industry and perseverance 
ofa relatively few men. Perhaps, then, they will persist in the lexicogra- 
phy of Renaissance Latin and provide for subsequent generations of 
scholars that dictionary of Renaissance neologisms and coinages which 
is so badly needed by this one. If so, they can have no better model than 
the Polish lexicon. 

WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY Paul W. Blackford 


Egidio da Viterbo. Libellus de litteris hebraicis; Scechina. Testo critico 
latino con note e indici a cura di Fran¢ois Secret. Rome: Centro Inter- 
nazionale di Studi umanistici, 1959. 2 Vol. Lire 10,000. (Volumes x and 
xt of the ‘Edizione Nazionale dei Classici del Pensiere Italiano, Series n’, 
under the joint editorship of Giovanni Cald and Enrico Castelli). 

In recent years there has been a renewed interest in the study of the 
‘Christian Cabala’. In certain respects, the term itself is a misnomer; 
since the Hebrew term “Cabala’ means no more than ‘tradition’ and is 
used especially but not exclusively of the major mystical tradition among 
the Jews, properly speaking there can be no Christian Cabala. More 
correctly, there was an attempt at a Christian interpretation and utiliza- 
tion of the methods and techniques of the Cabalists by a number of 
Christian thinkers in the Renaissance. Francois Secret is, currently, the 
scholar who is most productively devoting himself to this field; his 
book, Le Zéhar chez les Kabbalistes Chrétiens de la Renaissance (Paris, 
1958), is the best current work in the field, and he has also published a 
number of articles that establish him in the front rank of this highly 
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specialized branch of Renaissance studies. The careful and competent 
editing he has given to these two previously unpublished treatises of 
Cardinal Egidio da Viterbo again attests to the quality of his scholarship. 

That Egidio da Viterbo was a Hebraist of some distinction and one of 
the patrons who supported the study and translation of Hebrew Caba- 
listic texts has long been a matter of common knowledge. It is the case, 
however, that the other activities of this extraordinary polymath are 
better known and have been more comprehensively studied. For this 
reason, Secret’s work has particular value in coming to a better under- 
standing of the place of Hebrew learning in the Humanism of the Ren- 
aissance. In using Secret’s work, the student should have constantly in 
mind one significant reservation: Not all that is labeled as “Cabalistic’ by 
the Humanists had any necessary relation to the Hebrew Cabala. There 
are several reasons for this. In the first place, because of the widespread 
Christian belief that there are anti-Christian passages in the Talmud, 
that major work in the Jewish tradition was under constant attack by 
elements that are often referred to as obscurantist, but, in the circum- 
stances, were not necessarily so. No such over-all suspicion attached to 
“Cabala’. Tactically, therefore, many of the students of Jewish literature 


(like J. Reuchlin, for example) presented Talmudic materials as part of __ 


the Cabalistic tradition. In the second place, much of the scholarship of 
the time was exceedingly unsophisticated. Very general similarities 
were proclaimed as identities; Pico della Mirandola is forever doing 
this in his “Theses’. These supposed identities pass over into the common _ 
coin of the time, and thus many Neoplatonic and Gnostic and Orphic 
concepts that did not belong in the Cabalistic context were widely be- 
lieved to have their place there. In the third place, the Cabalistic tradi- 
tion among the Jews was by no means unified and consistent; no one 
source or small group of sources could be used to define the entire tradi- 
tion. Yet the students of Cabala among the Christians had but a limited 
number of sources open to them, which they took as definitive for the 
whole tradition. Finally, as Christian scholars, they approached these 
works with Christian preconceptions, introducing still other distortions. 

The first of the treatises by Egidio da Viterbo that Secret has edited 
here is a short Libellus de litteris hebraicis. Written in 1517 and dedicated 
to Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici (later Pope Clement vm), this brief work 
is paraphrased from the Hebrew Sefer ha-Temunah (ca. 1250). Both 
Egidio’s paraphrase and the original from which it was derived are con- 
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cerned with what might be called the ‘operational’ aspect of Cabalistic 
teaching. That is to say, starting from the old superstition that the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet are the oldest of all and were given to man by 
God, Cabalists assumed that therefore the external configurations of the 
Hebrew alphabet indicated occult significances that God intended for 
the eyes of those only who had the wit to understand. ‘Litteras volunt 
veteres Hebraeorum, Mosen accepisse de ore Ge[b]ura: qui ignis est,’ is 
the way in which Egidio begins his work, tying the revealed origin of 
the Hebrew alphabet to the doctrine of the Sefirot, or Divine emana- 
tions. Secret’s notes to this little summary are useful, especially in their 
calling attention to later Christian works that made use of Egidio’s 
epitome of Sefer ha~Temunah. 

The second of the manuscripts edited here, Scechina, is much longer 
and far more comprehensive in its treatment of Cabalistic themes. Later 
than de litteris, its greater coverage of major Cabalistic ideas may be the 
result of fuller study (note the parallel in the two chief Cabalistic works 
of John Reuchlin) or merely a difference in the writer’s intention. The 
concept of Shekhinah is one of the most subtle and difficult in Jewish 
religious thought; it represents the immanent aspect of Godhead, an 
aspect that classical Judaism tends to slight; it is the Glory of God, per- 
sonified almost to the point of becoming a second divinity; it is the 
feminine aspect of Judaism’s all-too-masculine deity. Here is one area in 
which a thorough grounding in the tergiversations of Catholic theology 
with respect to the Trinity and to the Virgin ought to provide the best 
training for threading one’s way through the subtleties of Jewish specu- 
lation and symbolism. Egidio is, in fact, much more at home in those 
parts of his treatise that deal with this theological theme than he is in his 
discussions of numbers and letters. 

Secret’s editorial aids to the longer treatise are proportionally fewer 
than his notes to the shorter of Egidio’s works, and they tend to de- 
crease the further into the work one penetrates. His notes are, however, 
always useful and show a considerable familiarity with both cognate 
humanistic literature and the Rabbinic and other Hebrew literary works 
that Egidio could have known. It is to be hoped that a sufficient number 
of other manuscripts in the tradition of Christian interpretation of the 
Cabala will be given as careful and thorough editorial treatment; only 
when this has been done can we hope for a definitive comprehensive 
study. From present indications, M. Secret has the qualifications to 
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make such a study; I hope that the necessary preliminaries will be car- 
ried out in time for him to do so. 7 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Joseph L. Blau 


Guido Kisch. Erasmus und die Jurisprudenz seiner Zeit. Studien zum hu- 
manistischen Rechtsdenken. (Basler Studien zur Rechtswissenschaft 56). 
Basel: Helbing und Lichtenhahn, 1960. xx+560 pp. 13 pl. 42 Swiss 
francs; paper, 37 Swiss francs. 

The present work by the eminent historian of law was one of the 
finest scholarly contributions to the fifth centenary celebrations of Basle 
University in 1959. In his own discreet way Professor Kisch applies his 
study of the moral and philosophical foundations of the jurisprudence 
of the Renaissance also to the legal foundations of interhuman relation- 
ships. For this purpose he could not have chosen a more suitable, we 
might even say a more humane theme than the subject of equity. The 
comprehensive results of this study as well as the wealth of suggestions 
for more detailed investigations which appear on almost every page 
could be fully appreciated only in a longer article. In the short space at 
our disposal we can do no more than give a few general indications of 
the contents of this admirable work. 

The very first chapter on the “History and Present State of the Prob- 
lem’ (pp. 1-54) is invaluable. Here at last we have a lucid synthesis of 
the history of the concept of equity, for which moral theologians, phi- 
losophers of law, jurists, and historians have been waiting for so long. 
The critical survey of the literature on this subject affords new and essen- 
tial perspectives for judging the most recent tendencies of interpretation 
on the part of philosophically orientated historians of law. The author 
quotes, for example, the German Romanist professor von Beselers as 
saying in connection with J. Stroux’s attempt to set forth the truly 
humanist idea of equity in the conception of justice in the ancient world: 
‘I ought at once to have burned Johannes Stroux’s book Summum ius 
summa iniuria in the public market place.’ Surely this reaction is a symp- 
tom of the dehumanized atmosphere of rigid positivism and of the in- 
terpolationist school of Roman legal science. In the first instructive 
chapter, Roman and canonistical aequitas on the one hand and the specif 
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ically Aristotelian epieikeia on the other are very lucidly analyzed, an 
achievement for which not only the specialists but also the historians of 
culture will be very grateful. The following chapters (m to x1v) prove 
decisively that important jurists of the Renaissance such as the Catholic 
Claude Chansonette (Claudius Cantiuncula, 1490-1549), who was Pro- 
fessor legum at Basel from 1518 to 1524, and, under his influence, the 
Protestant Johannes Oldendorp (1488-1567), but above all Bonidacius 
Auerbach (1495-1562), after 1525 professor at Basel, constructed their 
juridical and moral syntheses with the help of the Philosophia Christi and 
the doctrine of the aequitas naturalis of Erasmus. Thus Professor Kisch 
has undoubtedly proved that only Erasmus could offer his contempo- 
raries new possibilities of moral and juridical syntheses after scholastic 
moral theology had shown itself incapable of doing so on account of its 
nominalistic decomposition and its general fossilization. Professor Kisch 
has most ably pointed out the new lines on the Aristotelian epieikeia in 
the works of J. L. Vives, G. Budé, U. Zasius, and above all Aegidius 
Romanus. Though the doctrine of the epieikeia was assimilated in very 
different ways, the motive always remained the same, namely the de- 
mand for an ethical foundation of the law. Despite these essential results 
of his lifelong research the author nevertheless does not overlook the 
continuity between medieval canonistic aequitas and the humanist epiei- 
keia of the Renaissance (p. 120, n. 22). He wisely leaves it to the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. On the other hand, the postscript, “‘Hu- 
manist Jurisprudence’, is essential for every historian of law who is at the 
same time interested in the philosophy of his subject. The thoughts ex- 
pressed in these few discreet pages (pp. 381-406) are far superior to most 
recent publications on the history of the philosophy of law. Even today 
this can only be fruitful if it returns to that humanistic jurisprudence 
which Guido Kisch has presented to us in his lifework. 

In conclusion we would commend especially the very clear and read- 
able style of this extremely learned work, such as is rarely found, espe- 
cially in German publications of this kind. Indeed, Professor Kisch’s 
style corresponds exactly to his sound judgments in his refusal to let 
himself be tempted by the existentialist and phenomenologist termi- 
nology which, with the sole exceptions of H. Coing and E. von Hippel, 
has made so much of the literature on this subject almost unreadable. 
The work should therefore be fairly easily translatable. The publishers 
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are to be congratulated on their excellent presentation of this fine work, 
which, it is to be hoped, will find a large circle of readers. 


(CHANTILLY-OISE) Hasso Jaeger, S.J. 
CHERCHEUR AU CENTRE NATIONAL Translated by Hilda Graef 
DE LA RECHERCHE SCIENTIFIQUE, PARIS Oxford 


James Brodrick, s.J. Robert Bellarmine; Saint and Scholar. Westminster, 
Maryland: Newman Press, 1961. x+-430 pp. $5.75. 

Amateurs and scholars in the field of the Counter Reformation will 
welcome this book on the life and times of the diplomat-theologian, 
Cardinal Robert Bellarmine, who survived his age unscathed and be- 
came a saint despite numerous disputes with popes, princes, and re- 
formers. Though basically a condensation of a two-volume work by 
the same author, which appeared in a limited edition some thirty-three 
years ago, this new study is entirely rewritten and reflects the writer's 
maturity and restraint especially in those chapters dealing with Galileo, 
the divine rights of kings, the limited temporal powers of the popes, 
and free will. Seemingly written with the admonition of the Jesuit styl- 
ist, Gracian: “Corto y bueno—dos veces bueno,’ the later book excels in 
its brevity and greater clarity; it suffers, however, from lack of a bibliog- 
raphy and valuable notes in which the former abounds. 

Robert Bellarmine (Roberto Bellarmino) was born in Monte Pul- 
ciano, home of Poliziano and numerous other luminaries of Italy, in 
1532. At an early age, he joined the then obscure Jesuit Society against 
the judgment of his relatives who feared it might jeopardize his advance- 
ment. By sheer weight of his brilliance and godly example which also 
militated against him, he nevertheless achieved various distinctions and 
offices leading to the cardinal’s hat. His unrelenting pursuit of truth 
brought upon him the wrath of temporal as well as spiritual rulers and 
probably cost him the papal throne, a goal he did not relish ‘for the 
good of his soul’. Such a man, who personally exemplified what he 
preached with Erasmian zeal, was clearly a menace to those who aspired 
to the privileged status of pre-Reformation Europe. Cardinal Borgia 
wrote: “Bellarmine deserves to be elected [Pope] for his goodness, but 
his great rectitude and integrity of character are against him. . .’ 


1 Life and Works of Blessed Robert Bellarmine (New York: P.J. Kennedy & Sons, 1928). 
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Bellarmine’s four-volume Controversies on faith and morals was 
quoted in all disputes by reformers and counter reformers with respect 
if not always with reverence. In the Molina-Bafiez polemic on grace 
and free will he was inclined to favor the Jesuit Molinistas against the 
Dominican Bajistas, but as arbiter he steered a neutral and critical 
course correcting and amending with irrefutable logic and Biblical sub- 
stance. The author takes his cue from Bellarmine and objectively ex- 
pounds both causes with generous excerpts although he leaves no doubt 
as to where his sympathies lie. 

How much inspiration Bellarmine retained from his ultraliberal 
teacher, Juan de Mariana, whose espousal of tyrannicide embarrassed 
the Society, Father Brodrick discreetly does not estimate; the deft 
touch of the old master is, nevertheless, unmistakable in his disciple’s 
thesis denying the divine right of kings. Bellarmine’s frank stand not 
only failed to woo James 1 of England to Catholicism but spurred the 
hypersensitive ruler to impose the loyalty oath on all his subjects. This 
occasioned a lively controversy between Bellarmine and the offended 
sovereign. Neither was Bellarmine’s other thesis limiting papal author- 
ity to spiritual matters and tolerating it in temporal affairs well received. 
Under Sixtus v this book spent an uncomfortable purgatory in the 
Index until rescued by Urban vu. 

The distinction of what was God’s and Caesar’s was further main- 
tained by Bellarmine in his defense of Rome’s claims in Venice against 
the Doge and Senate. After they had been excommunicated and the 
Republic placed under interdict, Fra Paolo Sarpi, a dissenting religious 
with Protestant leanings, arose to champion their cause in an exchange 
of pamphlets expressed in brilliant Italian. Bellarmine, whose political 
acumen was sharper than the irascible Pope’s, was quick to grasp that 
such tactics merely rankled erring soverigns. Through his good offices 
peace was soon established between Rome and Venice. 

The author’s consummate skill as an historian is best revealed in his 
annotated chapter (the only one in the new book), on Galileo’s first 
trial, which Father Brodrick draws mainly from Antonio Favaro’s 
twenty-volume Le opere di Galileo. His portrait of Galileo depicts a 
genius with very human faults whose disposition for losing friends and 
alienating people by his sparkling, biting satire hardly fitted him for the 
role of public supporter of the heliocentric theory of Copernicus. Tycho 
Brahe and Johannes Kepler had also contributed to this revolutionary 
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concept but prudently refrained from baiting the incredulous as Galileo 
had done. In the ensuing trial at which Bellarmine presided, Galileo 
could count on many noted prelates: B. Castelli, L. Marafhi, Mons. 
Ciampoli, C. Clavius, and Archbishop Piero Dini. In no way, as Father 
Brodrick documents, was Galileo forced to abjure, but the author spares 
no churchman, including Bellarmine, for incompetency in judging 
Galileo. 

By his action Bellarmine incarnated what Ignatius de Loyola visual- 
ized in spirit: reform without favor, unfettered learning and scholar- 
ship, and a capacity for daring and independent thinking. Despite the 
key role of this fascinating figure whose life and work helped to set the 
course of the Jesuit Society in its formative years, relatively little has 
been written on Bellarmine in our times though certainly not for lack of 
basic materials. Father Brodrick’s thorough biography, far from ex- 
hausting the field, has opened rich new veins for further study. 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE Joseph Vinci 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


J. Russell Major. Representative Institutions in Renaissance France 1421- 
1559. Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. 182 pp. $4. 
J. Russell Major. The Deputies to the Estates General in Renaissance France. 
Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. 201 pp. $6.50. 

J. Russell Major studies the practical aspects of French political insti- 
tutions in the period extending from 1421 to 1615. However, only the 
second of the books reviewed here covers that entire period. The first 
does not go beyond 1559 but can be supplemented by another publica- 
tion by the same author: The Estates General of 1560 (Princeton, 1951). 
Moreover, Professor Major intends to deal later with the rest of the 
period. 

In his entire research, J. Russell Major has made extensive use of the 
French national and local archives, especially when he studies (in The 
Deputies to the Estates General) the procedure followed on the local level 
to select the Deputies and the numerous legal and practical details rele- 
vant to their selection and final reception in the Assembly. 

In Part 1 of Representative Institutions Professor Major comes up with 
the idea that Renaissance monarchy was not basically characterized by 
the emergence of the bourgeois class into the political sphere but rather 
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by the firm grip of the seigneurial nobility on the local government of 
the towns and provinces. For the author, the period in question was one 
of centralization; royal authority was then limited by many practical 
checks such as provincial sovereign courts, local customs, and the in- 
creasing power of a new class of nobles who gradually appropriated the 
privileges of the great feudal houses. 

Parts m and mi contain excellent remarks, especially on the subject of 
“The Estates General and Taxation’. The author shows how and why 
the provincial Estates and the privileged towns tended to become the 
true checks on royal taxation (pp. 38-45). This trend was confirmed 
under Francis 1 when the normal way for a town or province to obtain 
tax reductions was to petition directly to the King: a procedure much 
closer indeed to lobbying than to representation. 

Over one third of Representative Institutions is devoted to a very com- 
plete and well-documented account of the Estates General of 1484 
(Part Iv, pp. 60-116). It is in fact the only truly ‘representative’ national 
Assembly described in the book. The others, even when the author 
labels them (as in the Appendix) “Estates general’, were quite different in 
scope and characters: meetings of deputies of the King’s bonnes villes 
prior to 1484 or meetings of notables or experts in the following period. 
When he studies the Assemblies of 1506 and 1558 for instance, Profes- 
sor Major tends to play down the difference between ‘representative’ 
and ‘consultative’ Assemblies. He has apparently abandoned the tradi- 
tional distinction—drawn by Olivier Martin in his Histoire du droit 
francais (pp. 364-379)—between the ‘Estates General’, to which Depu- 
ties were elected by their respective order, and the ‘Assemblée des 
Notables’, to which Deputies were individually summoned by the King. 

A detailed study of the type represented by these books should enable 
a student in the field of political ideas to undertake a systematic defini- 
tion of the notion of ‘representativity’ in France in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Such a question is all the more puzzling since all 
political theorists prior to 1560, including Seyssel, are absolutely silent 
on the subject of the Estates General. 

Professor Major should be praised for presenting in a new perspective 
the relationship between the French Renaissance monarchs and the dif- 
ferent orders that made up the kingdom of France. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Jacques Poujol 
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S. T. Bindoff, J. Hurstfield, and C. H. Williams, eds. Elizabethan Gov- 
ernment and Society. Essays Presented to Sir John Neale. New York: 
Oxford University Press ($8); University of London: The Athlone 
Press, 1961. x-+423 pp. 7 illus. sos. 

To honor a distinguished scholar with a volume of essays on subjects in 
his chosen field is a custom that flourishes on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Sir John E. Neale was so honored on his seventieth birthday. The tradi- 
tional nature of the festschrift differs somewhat from country to country. 
Among American scholars it is customary that the entire collection be 
the work of the recipient’s former students. In England, hence in this 
volume, the contributors include former students, colleagues, and friends 
who labor in the same vineyard. It is symbolic of Sir John’s wide con- 
nections and of his influence that the book includes representatives from 
a Scottish, an Irish, and a Welsh university, and as well, two American 
historians. The editors disclaim any attempt to treat all aspects of Eliza- 
bethan society, but aspire within limits laid down by the title, and by 
Sir John’s own work, to present a balanced offering. This they have ad- 
mirably done. 

Two of the essays are primarily bibliographical: Professor R. B. 
Wernham’s ‘Elizabethan War Aims and Strategy’ begins with Raleigh’s 
diatribe. He takes his position along with recent scholars who with 
greater perspective, and knowing more about the situation both at 
home and abroad, are ‘inclined to forgive more’. C. H. Williams’ ‘In 
Search of a Queen’ surveys the treatment that Elizabeth 1 has had from 
the historians from her own time to ours. Whether out of gallantry or 
from conviction, he permits the Queen the last word in proffering her 
own key to the enigma of her character and her success. I suspect Sir 
John would approve. 

One regrets that Professor Conyers Read did not live to share Sir 
John’s pleasure in the volume. We are grateful that his contribution was 
completed in time to be included. There is no new interpretation of 
Cecil in Professor Read’s “William Cecil and Elizabethan Public Rela- 
tions’. That he has already given us. But to have Cecil’s career in public 
relations analyzed step by step by one who is surefooted all the way is of 
tremendous value. Wallace MacCaffrey’s “Place and Patronage in Eliza- 
bethan Politics’ concerns itself with a different type of public servant. 
Whereas Professor Read says that ‘what Cecil lacked in skill and suavity 
he made up for in dogged and selfless loyalty to the Queen’s interests’, 
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Mr. MacCaftrey deals with those who attempted to make a career of 
politics “by the subtler arts of persuasion and manipulation’. 

In a fascinating bit of detective work on ‘The Making of the Statute 
of Artificers’, Professor Bindoff shows the final measure to have been 
half initial bill and half amendments added by the Lords and Commons 
in debate. If his reconstruction of the circumstances surrounding its 
origins appears at times to rest on too slender evidence, it is, one must 
grant, a neat piece of reasoning. It may have happened just that way. 
G. E. Elton in his essay, “The Elizabethan Exchequer: War in the Re- 
ceipt’, lets us in on the blow-by-blow struggle of two officers of the 
Receipt. One sees here some of the turmoil that must have accompan- 
ied a great number of the administrative changes that came about under 
the Tudors. Marjorie Blatcher’s sprightly essay “Touching the Writ of 
Latitat’ shows how rewarding it is to travel the bypaths of history. In 
her analysis of this measure described by D’Ewes as an act ‘of no great 
moment ’, she is able to throw an immense amount of light on the world 
of lawyers and upon certain aspects of the work of the King’s Bench. 

Two studies that are primarily economic have extensive social impli- 
cations: W. G. Hoskins’ ‘Elizabethan Merchants of Exeter’ and Profes- 
sor Dodd’s “Mr. Myddelton the Merchant of Tower Street’. Dr. Hos- 
kins, as usual, his feet on the ground quite literally, supplies additional 
illustrative material to the theme he has already so admirably forwarded 
—the role of the merchant and the character of the provincial town. To 
explain Thomas Myddelton as A. H. Dodd has so skilfully done, 
through his three chief interests, ‘religion, business, and family’, is of 
course to take us to the very heart of Elizabethan society, itself so largely 
concerned with those interests. Anglo-Welsh connections also get well- 
merited attention. 

In his ‘John Field and Elizabethan Puritanism’, Patrick Collinson pre- 
sents John Field in a new light and adds something to the story of early 
English Presbyterianism. If all scholars are not in agreement with him, 
they will at least find his essay provocative. Religion also receives atten- 
tion in Professor R. Dudley Edwards’ ‘Ireland, Elizabeth 1 and the 
Counter-Reformation’. But perhaps the most original part of this essay 
is the picture that it gives of the struggle of ancient Irish usages and be- 
liefs with the new forces of Reformation and Counter Reformation. 
Cultural influences, particularly ecclesiastical and linguistic, receive a 
dominant place in Gordon Donaldson’s ‘Foundations of Anglo-Scottish 
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Union’. He believes that the union was built on the far more enduring 
intellectual forces than on the happenings of 1603 and 1707. Professor 
J. Hurstfield concludes the collection with an essay on “The Succession 
Struggle of Late Elizabethan England’ which he sees actually as a dual 
struggle: that of rival claimants to the throne and the struggle for minis- 
terial control so long in Burleigh’s hands. Professor Hurstfield’s analysis 
leaves Robert Cecil as winner in the latter struggle and prime mover in 
the struggle for the throne. 

It is a book of which Sir John Neale can be justly proud and one that 
will be welcomed by all scholars in the field. Miss Helen Miller’s com- 
pilation of all of Sir John’s publications to date adds to its usefulness. A 
nice format, the excellent photograph of Sir John, and two likenesses of 
his Queen—a copy of the portrait in the National Gallery (ca. 1592) and 
the one from the Colt effigy in Westminster Abbey—make it a hand- 
some and decorative book. 

VASSAR COLLEGE Mildred Campbell 


John Leon Lievsay. Stefano Guazzo and the English Renaissance, 1575- 
1675. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1961. xiv-+344 
pp. 6 illus. $7.50. 

This book has been written primarily to prove that Guazzo exerted a 
wide and significant influence on English writing during the century 
which followed the publication of his most important work, La Civil 
Conversatione; and Professor Lievsay establishes his central thesis with a 
convincing fullness and clarity. Although compelled to relinquish a 
chapter on Shakespeare and Webster at the last moment, he has sum- 
moned a host of witnesses, from Lyly and Greene to Swetnam and 
Reymes, to show the breadth in literary scope and the length in time of 
Guazzo’s appeal to English writers. Yet this is also scholarship in depth: 
the six or seven pages on Daniel Tuvill, for example, round out the sev- 
eral articles which Lievsay has already published on that modest figure; 
the three pages on Spenser and Guazzo represent his whole doctoral dis- 
sertation on the same subject; and the notes at the back are rich in sup- 
plementary material. Every serious student of the period must be grate- 
ful for the years of thoughtful work which such a book distills. 

The form in which Lievsay sets forth his extensive findings is, on the 
whole, effective. The organization by chapters has been happily con- 
ceived, alternating as it does between writers (Guazzo, his translators, 
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those who borrowed from him), genre (proverbs), method (stealing), 
and subject matter (women, jests). Occasionally the interest gained by 
this flexibility has been sacrificed: e.g., to an account of Rich’s plagiar- 
isms which is unnecessarily full (pp. 145-180). But such passages are to 
some extent offset by the liveliness of the style (‘The doings and sayings 
of Phryne were no doubt as common as the wench herself’, etc.); and at 
the incidental risk of being now and then a little too arch, Lievsay suc- 
ceeds in bringing some rather intractable material to life. 

To pick a single trifling bone with the author, he does Guazzo no 
service when he insists on depreciating Castiglione’s Courtier in order to 
demonstrate the importance of La Civil Conversatione. If the popularity 
of The Courtier depended largely on ‘historical accident’ (p. 40), can we 
say that the less conspicuous success of Guazzo’s book did not depend on 
similar factors? Lievsay, for example, admits that both works were for- 
tunate in their English translators (pp. 40, 46). But his attack on Cas- 
tiglione seems to center in the suspicion that the aesthetic superiority of 
The Courtier (which no one would deny) conceals an underlying insin- 
cerity; thus he characterizes Bembo, the spokesman for Castiglione’s 
Platonism, as “an aging ecclesiastical roué’ (p. 44). Granting, of course, 
that everyone falls back on his own experience in evaluating such data, 
the present reviewer cannot think that thirty-six years are very aging, 
that minor orders (if Bembo was already in them) are very ecclesiasti- 
cal, or that three mistresses, in succession and over a period of years, 
make a roué. In preferring the bourgeois solidity of Guazzo to the courtly 
idealism of Castiglione, then, Lievsay gives us, not an argument, but an 
expression of personal taste. 

To his personal taste, however, we also owe the book as a whole; and 
the careful bibliography of Guazzo’s works with which it concludes, 
listing, among others, some thirty editions of which copies can be found 
in Lievsay’s own collection, serves to remind us that from henceforth 
no scholar who fails to pass through Knoxville can hope to reach Casale. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY Rudolf Gottfried 


A. Kent Hieatt. Short Time’s Endless Monument. The symbolism of the 
numbers in Edmund Spenser’s Epithalamion. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. 118 pp. $3.75. 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to the intricate argu- 
ment of this book. Spenser’s Epithalamion contains 365 long lines and 68 
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short ones distributed among 24 stanzas and is the only one of his poems 
in which stanzas vary in length and in which one of the characters is at- 
tended by the Hours. Professor Hieatt explains these peculiarities by dis- 
covering beneath the literal surface a numerical symbolism referring to 
diurnal and annual ‘movements’ of the sun, to the cyclic return of the 
seasons and the succession of generations which make life possible and 
compensate for individual mortality. The Hours attend the Bride in 
order to indicate their connection with the stanzas; the stanzas vary in 
length in order to include 365 long lines signifying the days of the year. 
The Hour-stanzas signify diurnal hours, and night falls at the seven- 
teenth stanza because in Southern Ireland there are about sixteen day- 
light hours at the summer solstice. Spenser indicates that the Hours are 
also sidereal by a use of imagery which pairs stanzas in such a way that 
the series 1 to 12 correspond to the series 13 to 24. The Hour-symbolism 
as a whole indicates ‘the position of the heavens in relation to the sun at 
the four seasons of the year, and the lengths of day and night at the four 
climactic points of the sun’s annual progress’. The sun moves more 
slowly than the fixed stars and the Envoy symbolizes that . . . ‘itis upon 
this daily hanging back that the year, and the whole rhythm of organic 
life, depends’. 

Professor Hieatt’s interpretation of the diurnal Hour-stanzas is illumi- 
nating and accords with the poem’s literal meaning. His treatment of 
the sidereal Hours is less convincing, for the correspondences of the 
‘matching stanzas’ are not sufficiently striking to remain in the reader’s 
memory and equally plausible pairings can be arranged. (For instance 
19 pairs as well with 5 as with 7, and 13 as well with 20 as with 1.) 

The coincidence of his wedding and the summer solstice led Spenser 
to connect diurnal and annual solar movements in stanza 15, and his 365 
long lines may be meant to suggest the same connection; but he gives 
no sign that the whole poem contains an intricate astronomical symbol- 
ism or that, when he offers his Song as a recompense to his bride, he is 
referring, not to a hitch in the wedding preparations, but to the un- 
punctuality of the sun. 

Can one grasp complicated numerical symbolism while reading a 
poem? Surely not. The different levels of The Faerie Queene present no 
parallel. Elizabethans didn’t have to do sums in order to equate Bel- 
phoebe, Elizabeth, and Chastity. Moreover, Spenser provides plenty of 
obvious emblems and straightforward explanations of his meaning. 
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Epithalamion might conceivably be both a poem and a cryptogram, 
but Professor Hieatt claims that the numerical symbolism should change 
and enrich our understanding of the poetry. We thought Spenser was 
hymning his marriage, but really he was brooding on mutability and 
comforting himself with the thought that children confer immortality 
on their parents. But the bridegroom says nothing of this: he hopes that 
his posterity will enjoy earthly happiness and heavenly immortality. 

Professor Hieatt has produced a learned, fascinating, and thought- 
provoking thesis, but, to my mind, not a convincing one. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Enid Welsford 


Robert Ellrodt. Neoplatonism in the Poetry of Spenser. Ouvrage publié 
avec le concours du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique. 
Travaux d’humanisme et Renaissance, xxxv. Genéve: Librairie E. 
Droz, 1960. 248 pp. 24 Swiss francs. 

By means of a careful study of the texts M. Ellrodt undertakes to dis- 
tinguish between classical and Renaissance Platonism on the one hand 
and medieval or ‘popular’ Platonism on the other as influences upon 
Spenser’s poetry. The question which he is principally concerned to an- 
swer is whether Spenser was a Christian Platonist or a Platonic Chris- 
tian: “did he adapt the old to the new, or the new to the old?’ The most 
general conclusions of his study are unassailable: Spenser was indeed a 
Christian and a poet and neither a pagan nor a philosopher, and much in 
his writing that echoes Plato’s dialogues was part of the common intel- 
lectual stock of medieval and Renaissance Europe. M. Ellrodt also 
denies, as other scholars have, that Spenser shared with Italian Platonists 
of his age the conception of a ladder or scale of love rising without 
break from the adoration of a beautiful woman to contemplation of the 
One. To the demonstration of these points the author brings assiduous 
scholarship, a wealth of testimony, and an acutely logical approach. 

But in literary if not in philosophical expression of Spenser’s time the 
distinction between the various kinds of Platonism, where it exists at all, 
depends upon emphasis and terminology rather than upon content. The 
avenues by which the Greek philosophical tradition passed from ancient 
to modern times are so numerous, twisted, and complex that only the 
appearance of precision is gained by labeling these as ‘medieval’ and 
those as ‘Renaissance’. Although M. Ellrodt asserts a proper awareness 
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of the difficulties therefore inherent in his undertaking, he persists, 
nevertheless, in using a razor to divide the stew. 

Two key instances will suffice to show the inappropriateness of his 
instrument. M. Ellrodt declares: 


The originality of Spenser’s philosophy of love lies in the association of Platonic 
idealism with an acceptance of bodily union limited by ethical standards. The “Eng- 
lishness’ of this attitude is obvious. 


He goes on to assert that Spenser’s ‘apology for fruition’ is one of the 
‘un-Platonic features of his philosophy of love’ and that ‘the Platonist 
always seeks to divest love of all earthliness’ (pp. 146-147). By these 
criteria Plotinus is both un-Platonic and typically English: 


Those that love beauty of person without carnal desire love for beauty’s sake; those 
that have—for women, of course—the copulative love, have the further purpose of 
self-perpetuation: as long as they are led by these motives, both are on the right path, 
though the first have taken the nobler way. 


Again, M. Ellrodt assures us that “The idea that mutable things may 
“worke their owne perfection” through change is alien to Platonism’ 
(p. 69). Again, it is not alien to Plotinus: 


The lesser must always be working towards the increase of its Being; this will be its 
imitation of what is immediately complete, self-realized, endless without stage: only 
thus can its Being reproduce that of the Higher.” 


In fact, when Spenser says at the close of the seventh canto of Mutabilitie 
that the unstable creatures of this world ‘by their change their being doe 
dilate’ he seems to be speaking a language specifically Plotinian. Exam- 
ples demonstrating the difficulty of determining what is and what is not 
‘alien to Platonism’ might be multiplied indefinitely. 

M. Ellrodt’s tendency, in general, is to doubt the influence of Plato, 
Plotinus, or the scholarly Italian Platonists whenever it is possible that a 
Christian, medieval, or ‘popular’ source may have been available to 
Spenser. He also assumes, on the slenderest grounds, that the poet pre- 
ferred reading French to Italian, Italian to Latin, and Latin to Greek. A 
similar bias appears in his treatment of Sidney: he grants reluctantly that 
Sidney may have read the Phaedrus once ‘though we have only his word 


1 Enneads, tr. by Stephen Mackenna (London, 1956), m1, v, I. 
2 Tbid., M1, vii, 11. 
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for it’ (p. 97)! I am not sure that skepticism of this kind is altogether 
healthy. Is it really simpler to believe a priori that Spenser, who was after 
all a Cambridge Master of Arts and close friend of one of the foremost 
classical scholars in England, read Golding’s Ovid rather than Ovid 
himself, or French popularizers of Platonic philosophy rather than 
Plato or Plotinus, whether in the original or in Ficino’s Latin transla- 
tions? And is it not possible that the technical aspects of philosophy do 
not appear in the works of Spenser and Sidney because they were not 
writing philosophical treatises? 

These questions are not merely arid ones concerning the nature of 
Spenser’s reading and the identification of his sources. M. Ellrodt’s as- 
sumptions lead him, as similar presuppositions have led others, into a 
reading of the Garden of Adonis stanzas and other difficult passages in 
Spenser’s poetry which seems to me distorted through oversimplifica- 
tion. But this is a matter too large for the compass of a review. 

M. Ellrodt is willing to grant that at a late point in his development as 
a poet—after the completion of the six books of The Faerie Queene— 
Spenser’s writing begins to reflect the ‘technical’ Platonism of the Ren- 
aissance rather than the medieval kind. Such reflection he finds in some 
of the Amoretti sonnets, in a passage which he supposes to have been 
added to Colin Clouts Come Home Againe shortly before its publication 
in 1595, and in the first two of the Fowre Hymnes, which he thinks were 
written or rewritten after the publication of Colin Clout. Recognizing 
the circularity of his argument for the dates, he presents as independent 
evidence a statistical study of prosodic characteristics. 

The book is of value for its close and careful analysis of those ideas in 
Spenser’s poetry that have been called Platonic and for its demonstra- 
tion of the wide diffusion of such ideas in the Middle Ages and in the 
Renaissance. It is also enlivened by a number of acute observations, in- 
cidental to the main argument, such as the identification suggested in a 
note (p. 88) of the Mount of Venus in the Garden of Adonis with its 
anatomical namesake—a notion that has surely occurred to other read- 
ers of The Faerie Queene but one that has not, to my knowledge, previ- 
ously appeared in print. 

Be ae William Nelson 
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Lily B. Campbell. Scenes and Machines on the English Stage during the 
Renaissance: A Classical Revival. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1960. 
xii+302 pp. Illus. $7.50. 

This book was first published in 1923 by the Cambridge University 
Press. It was criticized then for its suggestions that ‘scenery’ was used 
generally in England outside of Court productions during the sixteenth 
century and that movable ‘scenes’ were used in the private theatres be- 
fore around 1635. Now, thirty-seven years later, it has been reissued by 
Barnes & Noble in an edition apparently identical with the first. Re- 
publication of a specialized study after several decades is rarely satisfac- 
tory unless accompanied by correction and modification, but it is espe- 
cially regrettable in the case of a polemical work that has failed to estab- 
lish some of its major contentions in a field that has claimed the atten- 
tion of numerous special investigators during the period since original 
publication. Whatever the reasons for reprinting the original edition 
without change (one hesitates to suppose that commercialism may have 
been a factor), it is necessary to warn the nonspecialist reader of this 
book that he may be misled on a number of difficult and controversial 
questions concerning the history of the theatre. The situation is all the 
more regrettable since the author could easily have written, and the 
publisher could cheaply have printed, an appendix recording the au- 
thor’s present position on her salient theories (surely these cannot be 
unchanged after thirty-seven years) and taking summary note of more 
recent work in the field. Prominent among the many works that might 
profitably have been noticed in such an appendix are, for example, 
Kernodle’s From Art to Theatre (1944), Beare’s Roman Stage (1950, re- 
vised edition 1955), Southern’s Changeable Scenery (1952), Armstrong’s 
Elizabethan Private Theatres (1958), and Wickham’s Early English Stages 
(1959). 

One of a number of specific weaknesses of this study is its attitude to- 
ward the Greek eccyclema. No indication is given that students of the 
Greek theatre are uncertain of the precise nature of this device, so tanta- 
lizingly described in general terms by Vitruvius and other commenta- 
tors on the ancient theatre. The eccyclema is here conceived of as a rectan- 
gular platform “wheeled out’ of the central doorway of the scaena, but 
the possibility that it was a circular platform revolving on a vertical 
axis in the plane of the scaenae frons (a sort of revolving stage) is not con- 
sidered. At any rate, the eccyclema is seen as a means of exposing a tab- 
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leau (for example, the body of the murdered Agamemnon) in an ‘in- 
terior’ locality, a device apparently considered necessary in the Greek 
theatre where the actors worked out of doors against the architectural 
background of a building’s exterior. The suggestion is then made that a 
device like the eccyclema was used in the regular Elizabethan theatres: 
‘probably a car pushed out from one of the stage doors’ (p. 139). But 
(one must insist) there is no hint whatever of such a device in surviving 
evidence for the regular Elizabethan stage. Chairs, stools, benches, 
tables, beds, daybeds, a ‘bar’ for trial scenes—all these were normally 
carried on and off stage in the Elizabethan theatres both public and pri- 
vate. The closest we can come to use of an eccyclema is the possibility 
that beds were rolled on stage from the tiring-house on casters (instead 
of being slid or carried on stage); but this is not easily established and, 
even if it were, the technique would hardly be the same as that involved 
in use of an eccyclema. This baseless and unnecessary theory is of some 
consequence, for it seems to lend comfort to the equally unfounded 
but long-enduring notion that ‘interior’ scenes in the Elizabethan 
theatre did not normally utilize the stage but had to be ‘set’ and played 
within an ‘inner stage’. This is simply not true: by a word of dialogue or 
the ‘setting out’ of a suggestive property the Elizabethan stage could be 
made to represent a room as readily as a street or battlefield or forest. 
The basic weakness of this book is its Burckhardtian insistence that 
classical stage tradition, as reanimated by Italian genius, was the chief 
influence on the Renaissance stage in England. Thus it is suggested that 
the theatre of the Tudor hall was arranged in the neo-Vitruvian manner 
(p. 118), and that the Elizabethan public theatres were built as a result of 
the Vitruvian revival (pp. 117, 121). In making these suggestions the 
author completely neglects medieval stage traditions and the probability 
that these also influenced the English stage during the Renaissance. We 
have Helena and Euphorion, but Faust is nowhere in evidence. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI Richard Hosley 


Henslowe’s Diary. Edited with Supplementary Material, Introduction 
and Notes, by R. A. Foakes and R. T. Rickert. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1961. lix-+368 pp. $11.50. | 

The appearance of this new edition of Henslowe’s Diary is an impor- 
tant event in the history of scholarship of the Elizabethan stage. Sir 
Walter Greg’s masterly edition of 1904-08 has long been out of print, 
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and earlier editions are either quite incomplete (Malone’s) or thoroughly 
unreliable (Collier’s). Now the Diary and certain related material have 
been made available again in a scholarly text with a clear, interesting, 
and provocative introduction. The Diary has been set up in such a man- 
ner as to provide a still clearer idea than did Greg’s edition of the page 
by page layout of the manuscript. The new signs are also welcome. The 
Cambridge University Press deserves our gratitude for an intelligently 
and beautifully designed book. 

Apart from the extant plays themselves, the Diary and the letters and 
other ‘papers’ associated with it form the most important source material 
for theatrical history in England during the important period of 1590- 
1604. The manuscripts were deposited at Dulwich College by Hen- 
slowe’s son-in-law, the famous actor Edward Alleyn. The Diary is really 
an account book by the owner and business manager of first the Rose 
and then the Fortune theatre. Professors Foakes and Rickert have re- 
edited it as well as the most important of the other Henslowe ‘Papers’ 
(as Greg called them) including the famous Fortune contract, and they 
have printed for the first time some of Henslowe’s pawn accounts 
which, the editors say with good reason, ‘have considerable human in- 
terest’. They have moreover included, also for the first time, an inform- 
ative description of the mining accounts of 1576-80, which are a part of 
the same manuscript volume. These provide a detailed record of opera- 
tions in iron smelting in Tudor England. The interest of the new edition 
will therefore not be confined to literary historians. 

The new editors (perhaps after discussion with the Press?) decided to 
provide only a minimum of annotation in the form of footnotes to the 
Diary and of brief introductory notes to the various ‘papers’. Some 
scholars may miss Greg’s thorough annotations, for instance on the nu- 
merous actors and plays mentioned in the Diary. But they should per- 
haps remember that they now have, as their predecessors in 1908 did 
not, Chambers’ Elizabethan Stage at their elbow. There was no crying 
need for the repetition of such annotations, which certainly would have 
necessitated an extra volume, even if some details in Chambers require 
correction or addition in the light of more recent scholarship. 

Textually the new edition is an achievement. But its most important 
contribution is the reinterpretation of some of the basic types of entries 
in Henslowe’s Diary, and more than that: the questioning of several of 
Greg’s assumptions concerning Henslowe’s personality and his relations 
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with the Admiral’s Men. It may come as a shock to some to discover, 
after reading the Introduction and collating sections of the new tran- 
scription of the Henslowe manuscripts with Greg’s, that even Sir Wal- 
ter, that most formidable of all bibliographical and textual scholars of 
our century in English studies, was not perfect; but it will be a salutary 
experience and one which Greg, were he still with us, would surely 
have approved of. With fitting respect, the new edition is dedicated to 
Greg’s memory. 

As far as the text of the Diary is concerned, departures from Greg are 
of relatively slight importance. Foakes and Rickert have discovered 
only one or two errors of consequence—though even these discoveries 
justify the assertion that further scrutiny of the material is desirable. But 
the questioning of certain of Greg’s assumptions concerning Henslowe 
and the Admiral’s Men during the 1590’s may have far-reaching conse- 
quences, for these assumptions have left their mark in most treatments 
of the Elizabethan stage in our century. Foakes and Rickert are far from 
asserting that Henslowe was ideal as a theatrical manager. But they ask 
us to consider whether there is really sound evidence for believing with 
Greg that Henslowe was semi-illiterate (which thought, among other 
things, made Greg perhaps too readily correct the dates of certain en- 
tries), that Henslowe was interested only in financial success and not in 
drama, that already in the 1590’s he tried to control his company nar- 
rowly and tyrannically (as he perhaps did much later, around 1614), 
that the management of the Admiral’s Men was strikingly different 
from that of the main rival company, Burbage’s and Shakespeare’s 
Chamberlain’s Men. The thesis of such a book as R. B. Sharpe’s The 
Real War of the Theatres is thus severely questioned, and to my mind 
rightly so. IfI may add a point here: if Henslowe were really the kind of 
man Greg described, how can one explain that a playwright of such 
serious purpose as Chapman remained in Henslowe’s pay for three 
years or more? The editors also have new thoughts on the nature of cer- 
tain types of financial entries in the Diary and about those bewildering 
letters ‘ne’, which in the Diary precede the entry of certain new as well 
as not-so-new plays. And they make us aware, at least by implication, 
how precarious attempts must be—pace Professor Harbage—to deduce 
from Henslowe’s daily entries of his intake of ‘half the galleries’ some- 
thing reliable about the size of theatres before 1599 when the Globe 


was built. 
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Only time will reveal the fruits of this questioning spirit towards 
many matters which scholars, prompted by Greg and Chambers, have 
accepted too readily. Unless new evidence is discovered, the next treat- 
ment of Elizabethan companies will have to be more cautious than 
some in the past. Meanwhile we must welcome the critical spirit of the 
new editors as being in the best tradition of scholarship. 

VICTORIA COLLEGE F, David Hoeniger 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Mark Eccles. Shakespeare in Warwickshire. Madison: The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1961. viii+-182 pp. 4 pl. 2 maps. $4.50. 

The author says modestly in the preface that he has discovered no 
new records of Shakespeare. This fact detracts nothing from the value 
of the book. The actual references to Shakespeare are scattered widely in 
a variety of publications and manuscripts and have been gathered to- 
gether, often in appendixes, often abbreviated, and have been inter- 
preted in irregular fashion. What was needed was to have these records 
gathered together and considered as a whole and in association with one 
another and with records from other places. The Warwickshire records 
themselves are described in concrete detail with references to published 
and unpublished originals. Professor Eccles seems well equipped for 
this undertaking; he shows accuracy, a sense of the significance of event, 
scholarly caution, and a clear and orderly style. 

In the beginning are the Shakespeares and the Ardens. It is made al- 
most a certainty that Richard Shakespeare of Snitterfield was the father 
of John Shakespeare of Stratford and the grandfather of William Shake- 
speare, which sounds simple enough until one discovers that there were 
eleven Richard Shakespeares and no less than seven Williams, a circum- 
stance that makes clear the difficulty of discrimination. The Ardens were 
also extremely numerous, and given names were perpetuated by the 
custom of naming children for godparents as well as using family names. 
It is interesting that the author sees a possible connection between the 
Ardens of Wilmcote and the Ardens of Park Hall, since it would add to 
the gentility of Mary Shakespeare’s family and do much to support the 
fact that Shakespeare knew, none better, the manners of gentlefolk. The 
author also points out the value of Shakespeare’s cousin, Robert Webbe, 
as a source of information, since every large family has, or ought to 
have, one or more members who know the genealogy of the clan. It is 
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interesting to know that Mary Arden, Shakespeare’s mother, born 
about 1540, was, when she died in 1608, survived by four of her eight 
children—William, Gilbert, Joan, and Richard; four grandchildren— 
Susanna Hall, Judith Shakespeare, William and Thomas Hart; and by 
one great-grandchild, Elizabeth Hall. This shows the kind of commu- 
nity it was. 

The second chapter, ‘Shakespeare’s Father’, is a little disappointing, 
since John Shakespeare has had about him a suggestion of human inter- 
est. The records have been well known and are here explained, but the 
reader still lacks a clear concept. There is the account of John Shake- 
speare’s success in the public offices of the borough of Stratford until 
1576, then litigation, evidence of private losses, the application to the 
College of Heralds to bear arms, apparently allowed to lapse, his no 
longer attending to public duties, and some evidences that his fellow 
townsmen were disposed to spare him—nothing to substantiate the sus- 
picion of recusancy, so that one wonders if he stayed at home to escape 
arrest for debt. The appealing figure of John Shakespeare is still vague. 

It is hard to enjoy the chapter on “Neighbors in Stratford’ (ch. iii). 
One learns from it about distinguished visitors to the town and the man- 
ner of entertainment, also something about Hamnet and Judith Sadler 
and about the parentage of John Harvard and the building of the Har- 
vard House. There are clear accounts of vicars, schoolmasters, promi- 
nent persons and their families, and there is a sort of revivification of 
burghers and functionaries by means of suits of law, some for slander. 
With reference to ‘Stratford School’ (ch. iv), one is not left solely with 
his recollection of the still existent schoolroom with its master’s desk 
and its jackknife-carved desks and forms, for the author is aware of T. 
W. Baldwin’s Shakespere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke (1944), a book 
that, without IBM records, makes it perfectly clear that Shakespeare 
was educated in just such an Elizabethan grammar school as that at 
Stratford. It is, however, doubtful if Holofernes is a portrait of Alex- 
ander Aspinwall. Pedants even now are not that scarce. 

The chapter on ‘Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway’ (ch. v) is one of 
the best accounts of the marriage in existence. The chapter that follows, 
‘Gentlemen and Players’, is interesting but rather mixed. The fact that 
Stratford had its full share of gentlemen born has possibly not been fully 
realized, and commentators have been forced to account for Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of the ways and manners of gentlefolk. Shakespeare 
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had throughout his life association with well-bred people, and, although 
his personal opinions are hard to fix upon, he is certainly as much of an 
aristocrat as he is of a democrat. Stratford seems to have been, for a 
country town, not only interested in plays but rather generous in its 
treatment of troupes of traveling players. Practically all the companies 
of players known to exist before 1585 visited Stratford, but there is still — 
no evidence that connects Shakespeare with any of them. 

The chapter (vii) on ‘Shakespeare at New Place’ is clear and excellent. 
It is nevertheless a trifle disappointing, for one hopes in vain for a possi- 
ble clue to the disappearance of Shakespeare’s personal papers. Such a 
thing would be a treasure trove. One would like to know more about 
the pulling down of the fifteenth-century house by Sir John Clopton 
(before 1702) and the destruction of the later dwelling by the apparently 
ill-natured Francis Gastrell in 1759. Almost no nonexisting house has a 
more varied interest than New Place. Shakespeare, after the purchase of 
New Place, seems to have followed the beaten road to gentility by the 
purchase of land. This chapter tells what lands, from whom purchased, 
and the cost. 

‘Shakespeare’s Friends’ (ch. viii) is interesting and useful in the ac- 
counts it gives of men associated with Shakespeare in his later years. 
Here appears Dr. John Hall, Shakespeare’s son-in-law, apparently a 
man of learning and culture noted for the cures he had wrought in the 
art of healing. Some of his prescriptions are given, and, frankly, it is 
hard to see in them greater connection with curation than with death. 
Thomas Russell, esquire, to whom Shakespeare left a legacy of five 
pounds in his will, was requested to serve as overseer. His stepson was 
Leonard Digges of Oxford, who wrote poetry of a sort and who was 
the son of Thomas Digges, the mathematician. The Combe family, 
possibly the richest family in Stratford, were apparently friends of 
Shakespeare. John Combe had made a fortune in moneylending at the 
then legal rate of ten per cent. 

It has been thought that Shakespeare favored the enclosure of com- 
mon lands at Welcombe (1614). This rests on certain notes by Thomas 
Greene, town clerk of Stratford. Thomas Combe’s behavior in the per- 
petuation of this ancient abuse makes unpleasant reading, but I can find 
no evidence that Shakespeare approved or disapproved of enclosure, 
since Greene’s notes seem to show that Shakespeare merely sought to 
protect his own interests and those of some of his friends. 
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Professor Eccles’ book is accurate, concise, extremely well written, 
and should prove useful to students of Shakespeare. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI Hardin Craig 


Geoffrey Bullough, editor. Narrative and Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare: 
Volume IL, Earlier English History Plays: Henry VI, Richard II, Richard 
IT. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul; New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xvi+-512 pp. $7.50. 

A new edition of Shakespeare’s sources is a project for which every 
student of his works should be grateful. They are an invaluable clue 
both to his artistry and to his meaning—a clue of which, in my opinion, 
too little use has been made. The present volume, the third in the series, 
contains sources for the earlier plays based on English history: Henry VI, 
Richard III, and Richard I. 

We should also be grateful for the care with which Professor Bul- 
lough has tried to determine the sources which Shakespeare actually 
used. Modern pressures upon young scholars to publish, not to speak of 
normal human curiosity and vanity, have certainly led to considerable 
straining of evidence as one possible source after another has been pro- 
posed. An introduction beginning the section devoted to each play 
summarizes all reasonable theories fairly and states positive conclusions 
that seem to me eminently judicious. This is especially true of Richard II, 
which presents the most difficult problems in the current volume. Occa- 
sionally, though not often, one could wish Professor Bullough more 
specific: ‘It is possible’, he writes (p. 168), ‘to exaggerate Shakespeare’s 
desire to stress the ethico-political ideas so ably expounded by Tillyard 
and L. B. Campbell’. It is undoubtedly possible; but I have argued in 
some detail that it has actually been done. I naturally wondered, there- 
fore, to what extent Professor Bullough’s conclusions paralleled mine, 
especially since the scholarly care evident in his introductions would lead 
me to respect his views. But he does not amplify the remark quoted. 
Though one never wishes that he had written less, one does wonder 
whether he was wise in making a running summary and criticism part 
of his introduction to each play. These are, like his reading of evidence, 
judicious and rewarding. But they take space, and allotment of space 
has obviously been the major problem—and is, in my opinion, the fatal 


weakness of the book. 
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What an editor includes in any collection must be determined by the 
use intended. Professor Bullough obviously has pondered the use to be 
made by students of his collection of sources. His preface sagely argues 
the disadvantages of excerpting the historical sources: ‘It does not pro- 
vide an interesting and consecutive story of the several reigns involved, 


nor does it show the working of cause and effect as the chroniclers saw - 


them. Above all the method prevents our seeing the chronicles as Shake- 
speare read them, and examining how and why he rearranged events 
and relationships in accordance with his dramatic design’ (p. vii). He 
then discusses the difficulties that he encountered in trying to be true to 
his principles—difficulties which no one would minimize. 

One must grant that excerpting was inevitable, but let us examine the 
results, taking Richard IT as the obvious example. For convenience, I re- 
produce Professor Bullough’s number and label and indicate the pages 
that he devotes to each selection. I. Source—four pages from Hall’s 
Union. I. Source—twenty-eight pages from Holinshed, including 
twenty-three excerpts of which several have internal cuts, the longest 
passage covering about four pages and twelve being snippets from a 
page down to seven lines. (In contrast, the Everyman Holinshed’s Chron- 
icle as Used in Shakespeare’s Plays, ed. Nicoll, allots almost ninety per 
cent as much text to Richard II, in forty-eight excerpts including three 
on the murder of Gloucester not paralleled in Bullough.) III. Possible 
Source—seven pages from A Mirror for Magistrates. 1V. Possible Source 
—eight and a half pages (six excerpts) from Froissart’s Chronicle. V. 
Analogue—three pages (three excerpts) from La Traison. VI. Probable 
Source—twenty-six pages (seventeen excerpts) from Daniel’s Civil 
Wars. VII. Source—thirty-one pages (twelve excerpts) from Thomas of 
Woodstock. 

Surveying these brief and fragmented selections, one cannot but ask: 
who will use this book and for what purposes? The least demanding 
among potential readers will be beginning students of Shakespeare who 
need to learn that he worked from sources and at times incorporated 
material from them almost verbatim in his plays. More advanced stu- 
dents at various levels (whether academic or not is irrelevant) will want 
to examine sources carefully as a clue to Shakespeare’s methods of con- 
structing his plays, his general meaning, his intention in passages that 
have aroused critical debate, and even his artistry as a poet. A very few 
specialists will want to determine for themselves what sources he used. 
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The present volume will obviously satisfy the first group, but so would 
selections already available in editions of individual plays or inexpensive 
reprints. The specialists will need a first-class research library. The pres- 
ent edition should therefore be designed for the middle group. Since 
such a project is not likely to be undertaken more than once in a genera- 
tion, no pains and—within reason—no expense should be spared to 
make it adequate. Anyone prepared to buy six volumes of sources at 
45s or $7.50 each would surely prefer paying for one or two additional 
volumes to accepting serious inadequacy. And one must regretfully 
conclude that the present volume is simply inadequate for the purposes 
of a careful student. 

Surely a student needs the complete text of Holinshed from the point 
where Professor Bullough begins his selections if he is to have any un- 
derstanding of how the play has been fashioned, since Holinshed pro- 
vided the framework into which other sources were fitted. He must 
have the entire play Thomas of Woodstock if he is to estimate its total im- 
pact upon Shakespeare or even to make sense of the passages upon which 
Shakespeare may have drawn directly. To gain part of the space needed 
for these, the introduction might have been cut and condensed and the 
selections from A Mirror for Magistrates omitted. Professor Bullough 
himself writes: “There may be a few verbal echoes, but not enough to 
prove any reliance on the Mirror as a source’ (p. 367). The interrelation- 
ships between Shakespeare and Daniel are a vexing problem; strong, 
though perhaps not absolutely conclusive, evidence supports the view 
accepted by Professor Bullough (as well as by recent editors of Rich- 
ard II and The Civil Wars) that Shakespeare borrowed from Daniel. 
Once again, the relevant part of The Civil Wars should be complete. 
But older printings of Daniel are more readily available than complete 
texts of Holinshed or Woodstock, and there is a recent edition of The 
Civil Wars. If a choice had to be made between Daniel and the other 
two sources complete, the former, in my judgment, should have been 
omitted. I cannot believe, however, that such a choice would have been 
absolutely necessary. I find it still more incredible that Holinshed had to 
be so fragmented that the present volume gives the reader no better 
guidance than the inexpensive Everyman selections. 

Despite what I have said, the serious student of Shakespeare will want 
this book for the many good things in it, not least Professor Bullough’s 
introductions. It is a pity, however, that the serious student will not be- 
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gin to use it seriously without soon wanting other books that he should 


not have to buy or cannot buy. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY Virgil K. Whitaker 


Irving Ribner. Patterns in Shakespearean Tragedy. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1960. xii+-206 pp. $4.50. 

Professor Ribner’s book is representative of a body of opinion which 
shows some signs at present of becoming a new orthodoxy of Shake- 
spearean criticism. The assumptions underlying it, though familiar to 
all of us, have rarely been stated, I think, quite so flatly and honestly as 
Professor Ribner states them. First, the belief that tragedy is by nature 
doctrinal and homiletic, indeed almost a branch of apologetics: “Like 
the Christian paradox of the fortunate fall, tragedy searches for order 
and purpose in apparent disaster, and in doing so it reinforces a system 
of belief which essentially is religious’ (p. 9). Second, the belief that 
Shakespeare’s tragic inspiration rises from conflict between Hookerian 
harmonies and various contemporary skepticisms, but happily a ritual 
conflict only, whose resolution is foreknown: “As the audience watches 
the hero suffering and dying, it wonders with him if the universe is in- 
deed so ordered and just as man’s most basic impulses compel him to be- 
lieve. In the relief of this doubt lies the exultation and the renewed ac- 
ceptance of life for which man goes to the theatre to witness the suffer- 
ing and death of another’ (p. 8). And, finally, the belief that the true 
stuff of each Shakespearean tragedy is a parabolic ‘life-journey’, consist- 
ing normally ofa ‘fall’ through ‘sin’, followed by “expiation’, ‘redemp- 
tion’, ‘salvation’, or simply ‘damnation’: terms that swirl through Pro- 
fessor Ribner’s pages like the leaves in Shelley’s West Wind bringing 
tidings of spring. 

In this scheme of things, Desdemona, who undergoes ‘a temptation 
... much like the temptation of Christ in the wilderness’ and is ‘a re- 
flection of Christ, who must die at the hands of man, but out of whose 
death may spring man’s redemption’, offers in her last words ‘an assump- 
tion of Othello’s guilt parallel to that of Christ for the sins of mankind’, 
and so makes possible his salvation (p. 112). Similarly, in Cleopatra, 
‘regeneration comes in a movement from sinful lust to self-sacrificing 
love’ (p. 172), by which ‘it is possible that Shakespeare intended . . . to 
suggest a kind of redemption for Antony as well’ (p. 184), though in 
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him there has been no rejection of ‘sin’. In fact, if Coriolanus be ex- 
cepted, where for some reason Shakespeare closed his career as tragic 
dramatist in the ‘intellectual impasse’ (p. 201) of the discovery that a 
man may be destroyed by the very combination of qualities that makes 
him great (a discovery one might have supposed the creator of Hamlet 
and Brutus had made earlier), Shakespeare’s tragic message is euphoric, 
perhaps even a touch monotonous: ‘Hamlet’s life-journey may be 
viewed as the affirmation of a purposive cosmic order’ (p. 65); ‘Othello 
asserts the mercy of God as surely as Shakespeare proclaimed it in Meas- 
ure for Measure’ (p. 115); ‘King Lear . . . in its total effect, like Hamlet and 
Othello, affirms justice in the world, which it sees as a harmonious sys- 
tem ruled by a benevolent God’ (p. 117); at the close of Macbeth, ‘one 
man has been damned’, but “we see that . . . there is order and meaning 
in the universe’ (p. 167); etc. 

A simplistic view of Shakespeare, surely. But not without its strengths. 
The emphasis of those who, like Professor Ribner, argue for a ‘Chris- 
tian’ Shakespeare falls necessarily on the so-called ‘ritual’ element in the 
plays: the residues from morality and allegory, the symbolic episodes, 
the characters who are hardly more than functions, the broad diagram- 
matic outlines of scene and action. Through a ruthless insistence on such 
materials, Professor Ribner is enabled to make a number of valuable 
juxtapositions, to cast light in corners that others have ignored (cf. espe- 
cially his account of King John and of Timon), and, what is perhaps still 
more gratifying, bypass altogether those fantasies which spring up like 
dragons’ teeth when readers impervious to this ritual element sit down 
to a full-dress ‘psychological’ reading, with or without Jung and Freud. 

But attention to ritual, when it becomes obsessive, in turn exacts a 
price. For Professor Ribner, allusions in Shakespeare’s text all tend to be 
charged from a single field of meaning, so that (for example) ‘wolf’ in 
Macbeth’s pre-murder soliloquy suggests ‘lamb’, and ‘lamb’ suggests 
‘God’: ‘for here Macbeth allies himself with the destroyer of the inno- 
cent lamb, symbolic of God’ (p. 166). Furthermore, in his reading, the 
abstract ‘function’ required by the allegorical schema repeatedly, like 
Banquo’s ghost, slips into the place which should be occupied by the 
flesh and blood persona speaking to us from Shakespeare’s stage. Thus 
we learn that from a Renaissance audience Claudius’ aside about the 
harlot’s cheek and his later efforts to pray would have won no sym- 


pathy: ‘They would exhibit in him only what all sinners feel, horror of 
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the crime and dread of its consequences. They would not show remorse, 
for Claudius expresses no contrition. . . . He is, in fact, a conventional 
portrait of a sinner unrepentant and destined for damnation’ (p. 89). 
Occasionally the distortion thus effected is so breathtaking that we can 
only wonder if Professor Ribner is reading the same play that we read. 
Romeo’s career, he says, is ‘a process of growth which culminates in his 
recognition of the harmonious order of God, and his acceptance of 
death as the necessary end of life within God’s perfect plan’ (p. 27). One 
is not surprised to find that in Professor Ribner’s discussion of Romeo 
and Juliet, Mercutio and the Nurse are never mentioned. 

What seems hardest of all to accept in an interpretation on these prin- 
ciples is that all the plays appear to be the same play (and that a pious 
charade), the author a pillar of the Establishment ever rushing into the 
breach to fend off attacks of live thought, and the greatest body of 
poetic truth in English, exploding with life, crammed with laughter and 
tears, ‘a ballet’, as Bradley once put it, ‘of bloodless categories’. 

YALE UNIVERSITY Maynard Mack 


Curtis Brown Watson. Shakespeare and the Renaissance Concept of Honor. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960. 471 pp. $7.50. 
J. A. Bryant, Jr. Hippolyta’s View, Some Christian Aspects of Shakespeare’ s 
Plays. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1961. 239 pp. $6.50. 
Mr. Watson’s study is close to pure historical criticism, with its ac- 
companying virtues and limitations. He assumes (1) that typical Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean attitudes toward ‘honor and related moral con- 
cepts’ are discernible; (2) that these attitudes are sufficiently at odds with 
those of the twentieth century to be clearly and interestingly distin- 
guishable; and (3) that Shakespeare’s plays are enough a narrow reflec- 
tion of their times to remain only partially understandable to us without 
historical exposition of how Renaissance ways of looking at moral is- 
sues differ from our own. Part 1 of his work traces the roots of both the 
pagan-humanist and the Christian points of view toward such large 
concepts as honor and nobility and toward such specific things as sui- 
cide, ambition, revenge, the duel, etc. It then analyzes the Elizabethan- 
Jacobean aristocratic class structure as an important social force and at- 
tempts to establish the ways in which the ‘moral values and the social 
and political convictions’ of the English Renaissance were in part de- 
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rived from pagan writers, in part from Christian. Part 1 of Mr. Wat- 
son’s study concerns Shakespeare’s use of ‘these social and moral con- 
cepts in his poems and plays’. A sufficiently weighty undertaking! 

It may be that we do need the insistently historical approach of a Lily 
B. Campbell in order to see that the Elizabethans took Shakespeare’s 
Richard II with greater literalness as political exposition than is possible 
for a twentieth-century audience. It may be that we do need Mr. Wat- 
son’s careful exploration of moral commitment in the Renaissance in 
order to conclude (as he does) that Shakespeare slights Christian institu- 
tionalized views and ‘favors those definitions of good and evil which his 
age had inherited from the pagan humanists.’ But the chief value of such 
a study as Mr. Watson’s, I think, is as historical speculation, as an at- 
tempt to recreate for us a vivid sense of the significance of conflicting 
attitudes and points of view in a given moment in time past. And his 
conclusion that “the typical Renaissance aristocrat [and the age itself] is 
a curious amalgam of two distinct cultures, Christianity and pagan hu- 
manism’, is fascinatingly demonstrated as mere historical fact, not criti- 
cism, by his citing parallel passages from the old King Leir and Shake- 
speare’s King Lear. The one, written for much the same audience as the 
other, is almost wholly Christian in tone and in reference. But Shake- 
speare’s Lear remains almost wholly pagan. 

Historical criticism, whether by Mr. Watson or his forebears, tends to 
reach out beyond its basic function of giving us historical perspectives 
and annotations. It involves us, almost inevitably, in problems in episte- 
mology, in what we think we mean when we say that we ‘understand’ 
Shakespeare’s plays. Thus Mr. Watson, when he applies his historical 
findings to specific plays, will make some readers slightly restive. When 
he speaks as critic of Lear, for example, he speaks of the play as an histori- 
cal artifact and not as a self-contained, wholly viable work of art. Our 
problems in understanding Lear are made to appear largely ones of 
placing ourselves ‘perseveringly in the shoes of a member of Shake- 
speare’s audience’. 

And apparently the shoes are to be those of the least perceptive, most 
glaringly average man in the audience, one who admired Shakespeare 
for his conventionality, not for his art. For Watson, as historical critic, 
is led to assert that Lear’s relationship to Goneril and Regan is under- 
standable largely in terms of Renaissance class considerations and the 
high place of King and father in the social scheme. Watson's summary 
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comment on Lear indicates the overreaching of historical criticism: “To 
appreciate King Lear properly, one should think of the Jacobean audi- 
ence shuddering with horror and indignation each time his daughters 
heap a new insult upon his head.’ One hopes that a member of a twen- 
tieth-century audience, sans historical perspective, shuddering in private 
horror at Goneril and Regan, perhaps in frayed and down-at-heel 
Freudian shoes, could find something more solid than the violation of a 
social code with which to explain his reactions to this pair of women. 


Mr. Bryant’s book is a collection of essays in which he follows a now 
fashionable view of Shakespeare as understandable largely in terms of 
his theological implications. Mr. Bryant isolates the Christian reference 
in twelve of Shakespeare’s plays and then moves this reference to a posi- 
tion of central, unifying idea in each of the plays studied. He is most 
successful, I think, in his bold manipulation of the truly heavy amount 
of Christian symbolism in Richard II. But a reader who has carefully 
weighed the remarks of A. C. Bradley, Grierson, Santayana, and T. S. 
Eliot on the significance of Shakespeare’s use of Christian themes will be 
likely to reject Bryant’s dogmatic statement that “a great many Eliza- 
bethans . . . saw in this presentation of Richard as a sort of Adam-Christ, 
a typological interpretation of their own national history’. Mr. Bryant 
is least successful, I think, in his analysis of Hamlet as a play which ‘tends 
to fall apart beneath the scrutiny of the modern reader’, unless we begin 
to see Prince Hamlet “as the human, fallible, blind, tragic counterpart of 
the Christ who was knowingly both the scourge of evil and the sacri- 
ficial victim who willingly took that evil upon himself. In such a light 
the full meaning of the play begins to emerge.’ 

Mr. Bryant writes with the vehement personal conviction which one 
associates with the Christian exegetical criticism of Fredson T. Bowers. 
But the vehemence does not make it necessarily correct. No Christian 
apologist has yet answered either Sylvan Barnet’s strictures in his essay 
‘Some Limitations of a Christian Approach to Shakespeare’ (ELH, xx, 
1955) or Northrop Frye’s objections to the placing of a Marxist, Chris- 
tian, or other special view of things as a color filter over a work of art 
(Anatomy of Criticism, 1957). I, for one, put in a demurrer until the rele- 
vance of such critical analysis as that practiced by Mr. Bryant is estab- 
lished as something more than a temporary fashion. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY David L. Stevenson 
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Jacobean Theatre. Stratford-upon-Avon Studies 1. General Editors, John 
Russell Brown and Bernard Harris. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1961. 253 pp. $7.50. London: Edward Arnold, 196. 25s. 

This attractively produced book initiates a series which one can only 
wish well. A volume on Elizabethan Poetry is published simultaneously. 
Another, on The Early Shakespeare, will follow shortly, and others are 
planned. A new book on the Jacobean theatre is, as the editors note, 
long overdue: twenty-five years have elapsed since the appearance of 
the last general study, Ellis-Fermor’s Jacobean Drama. The present vol- 
ume contains ten essays, most of them by the younger generation of 
established Elizabethan scholars. Dramatists represented are Shake- 
speare (two essays), Jonson (two, not four, essays, as claimed by the edi- 
tors), Dekker and Heywood, Marston, Fletcher, Middleton, Webster, 
and Chapman. Despite the excellence of several contributions, the total 
impression, it has to be said, is unsatisfactory. Blame must rest with the 
editors, who have failed to set their stamp upon the volume. The pref- 
ace is perfunctory, and the contributors seem to have little idea of whom 
they are supposed to be addressing. One or two of the selections might 
well have found a place in the journals, while others appear to be aimed 
at undergraduates, perhaps even sixth-formers. The volume is thus not 
a coherently ordered survey, but a critical miscellany marred by the un- 
evenness, discontinuity, and lack of focus that are the bane of such col- 
lections. 

Ina short notice, only brief comment is possible on individual contri- 
butions. Readers of Renaissance News will welcome the one compara- 
tive study, G. K. Hunter’s ‘English Folly and Italian Vice: The Moral 
Landscape of John Marston’. Hunter argues that the playwright was 
drawn to Italy for his settings not because of its reputation for flam- 
boyant immorality, but because it provided ‘a corpus vile for political 
dissection by the new scientific methods’. Marston’s distinctive contri- 
bution lies in his discovery of Italy as an appropriate background for a 
drama concerned with ‘the cold realities of power’ in “a world of Hob- 
besian individualism’. Hunter perhaps gives Marston’s plays more intel- 
lectual weight than they can easily support, but his essay is original and 
incisively written. 

In ‘The Jacobean Shakespeare’, Maynard Mack puts forward, with 
rather too much diffidence, some ‘tentative explorations’ of the ‘inward 
structure’ of the tragedies. Some of Mack’s perceptions are subtle, but 
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he is hampered by limitations of space, although his is the longest con- 
tribution. In a solid discussion of Jonson’s stagecraft, W. A. Armstrong 
combines an appreciation for plays as theatre (rare in academic criticism) 
with an exacting scholarly discipline. Arthur Brown, in ‘Citizen Com- 
edy and Domestic Drama’, begins unhappily by citing Marston, Chap- 


man, and Middleton as playwrights who sought to please the middle- i 


class audiences of the public theatres. Marston, so far as is known, wrote 
only for the private houses; Chapman and Middleton catered primarily 
to the genteel patrons of Paul’s and Blackfriars’. No doubt the lapse is 
merely a careless slip on the part of Brown, an experienced scholar ac- 
quainted with the offerings of the public houses. For the rest, his essay 
will be found wholesome by beginning students, for whom it seems to 
be designed. 

Geoffrey Hill’s study of Jonsonian tragedy provides an inventory of 
the most irritating mannerisms of a certain kind of currently fashionable 
criticism. I agree with Hill, however, when he points out that “Catiline 
is not Captain Ahab’. Not all readers will accept the view of J. B. Mul- 
ryne (‘The White Devil and The Duchess of Malf’) that Webster creates 
‘a world in which no set of values is shown as the “right’”’ one, no atti- 
tude is intrinsically better than any other; a world of, in the most literal 
sense, moral and emotional anarchy’. In “Chapman’s Tragedies’, Peter 
Ure ably discusses the disturbing contradiction in Bussy D’ Ambois be- 
tween the action of the play, which charts Bussy’s moral decline, and 
Chapman’s majestic rhetoric, which serves to exalt his protagonist. I 
hesitate, however, to follow Ure when he suggests, paradoxically, that 
Chapman’s faltering control of his material is a chief source of his 
strength. 

Although the best essays—Hunter’s and Armstrong’s—seem to be in- 
dependent of fashion, the book as a whole strikes this reviewer as a 
typical product of the times: an impression reinforced by the epigraphs 
from Donne, the allusions to Yeats, the ‘ambivalences’, ‘dichotomies’, 
and ‘tensions’ that crop up in the most expected places. As such, the vol- 
ume raises, it seems to me, a fundamental issue. The great advances in 
bibliographical investigation during the present century have brought 
about a more scrupulous standard by which editions, and textual studies 
generally, may be judged; the day of the gentleman-amateur is past. 
But in our criticism of plays and playwrights we have not achieved a 
similar discipline. Indifference to critical theory and methodology is not 
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unusual; impressionism dies hard. Too few of us working with the old 
drama seem yet prepared to regard criticism as (to quote R. S. Crane) 
‘a form of inquiry to be cultivated in the same questioning spirit, for the 
sake of a disinterested understanding and appreciation of its objects in 
their own natures, as is proper to the study of history, language, and 
ideas, and with an approach to the same rigour of analysis and state- 
ment’ (The Languages of Criticism and the Structure of Poetry, Toronto, 
1953, p. x). Until we take a serious view of criticism, we may continue 
to get, with infrequent exceptions, the kind we deserve. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY S. Schoenbaum 


Don Cameron Allen. Image and Meaning. Metaphoric Traditions in Ren- 
aissance Poetry. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. 175 pp. $4. 

In his study of eight poems, ranging from Spenser to Vaughan, Pro- 
fessor D. C. Allen is not attempting to trace their sources but to reani- 
mate the traditions within which they stand. Only parts of this tradition 
would be directly known even to these learned poets; still less might be 
susceptible of direct recall. Those who inherit and work within a tradi- 
tion inherit more than they are aware of; they inherit it through the 
language they use, shaped by knowledge of former users, and especially 
by the knowledge of elder writers. This is the concept of tradition im- 
plied by Eliot in his celebrated article on Tradition and the Individual 
Talent. In describing his own intentions, Allen says: 


There are probably many ways to read a poem; there is certainly not one way.... 
This method does not permit me to explain how the poet wrote the poem or how a 
contemporary of the poet read it. (p. vii) 


A tradition supplies the poetic ambit within which the poem is bounded, 
rather as a historical dictionary supplies the ambit within which the 
particular use of a word may be traced. 

Reconstructing a tradition is a much sounder and pleasanter activity 
than the old-fashioned source hunting; it calls for much higher qualities 
of interpretation and literary tact. Allen understands the sacramental use 
of the symbol as ‘an outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
state’, and this is beautifully shown in his skilful handling of Spenser and 
Marvell. Having myself been partly responsible for starting up the dis- 
cussion on Marvell’s The Nymph Complaining for the Death of her Faun, 
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Lam very sensible of the difference between Allen’s method and the ag- 
gressive literal-mindedness which has been displayed elsewhere. Allen’s 
commentaries are a kind of meditation upon the poems; there is an ob- 
vious affinity between this work and the illuminating study of Louis 
Martz. 

Two kinds of risk are inherent in this form of commentary, which is 
best suited to the work ofa learned poet who is making use of his learn- 
ing. In the March Eglogue of The Shepherd’s Calendar, the clue to The- 
ocritus is openly supplied, and the extension of it is obviously justified. 
The story of Eros and the bird catcher is a clearly defined one, so the 
tradition is plain to follow. The symbolic history of the Rose is quite 
another matter; it would take volumes to compile, and as Allen notes at 
the beginning of his commentary on Herbert’s poem, The Rose, it is 
possible that ‘the meaning would be reasonably clear to someone who 
did not know the symbolic history of the rose’. It is also possible that the 
immediate foreground of the tradition was of more importance than its 
remoter aspects; that William Shakespeare, the Authorized Version of 
the Bible, Jeremy Taylor, and Henry Hawkins are more relevant than 
Anacreon, Horace, Catullus, and Ronsard. More interesting to me is 
the lack of any strong sensuous feeling for the rose in this poem; Her- 
bert, who could conjure up the flower with seven vivid words in his 
Vertue, who could so exquisitely woo the senses through blossom in 
The Flower or Life, who could blend the sensuous and the logical aspect 
of the tradition of the Rose in Church Rents and Schisms is here gaining 
his effects by suppressing the physical image—a powerful act of renun- 
ciation in itself—in the service of argument and debate. ‘First . . . but 
...- Lf then... indeed... but... so.. 2 for. Ieis akin fo the comerace 
between image and reasoning in Marvell’s poem Mourning. 

Incidentally, I do not understand why it would be ‘better’ to think of 
Silius Italicus in connection with Marvell’s Nymph Complaining for the 
Death of her Faun than William Browne of Tavistock (p. 98). Some 
perspective is surely desirable in the application of traditional material. 
For example, it may be assumed that any seventeenth-century poet 
would know large parts of Horace by heart, but it is doubtful whether 
much of the Greek tradition about grasshoppers exerted a very power- 
ful influence upon Richard Lovelace. Nevertheless, the width of read- 
ing and the subtle insights of this study must leave all students of the 
seventeenth-century lyric in debt to the author; and even where the 
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history of a symbol seems to be somewhat loosely attached to a particu- 
lar poem, such history is justified in its own right. Enchanted islands and 
magic gardens cannot be resisted. Where contemporary history be- 
comes relevant—especially in the study of Marvell’s Upon Appleton 
House—the author is ready to show that his fine sense of tradition can 
unite easily with an appreciation of the exact historic context. 

GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE M. C. Bradbrook 


Robert Ornstein. The Moral Vision of Jacobean Tragedy. Madison, Wis.: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. x-+-299 pp. $6. 

The first chapter of this book is a study of Jacobean thought, and the 
following chapters, studies of the principal writers of Jacobean tragedies, 
concluding with Shakespeare. It will be read in the expectation that 
knowledge of cultural background will help us to understand the dram- 
atists’ preoccupation ‘with evil and their heightened awareness of the 
tragic anguish and disorder of experience’. The book is important be- 
cause starting with this plan, it says and gives informed reasons for be- 
lieving that the reader must be frustrated at almost every turn. First, 
Professor Ornstein explains that we cannot ‘know’ the cultural back- 
ground: an ‘intellectual montage’ of ideas that is ‘perfectly accurate in 
every detail’ would be ‘perfectly misleading in its impression of static 
homogeneity’; ‘creative thought’ must be differentiated from ‘plati- 
tudes’, ‘cherished intellectual pieties’ from explorations and from un- 
spoken prejudices and predilections; we must know what was in the 
books the dramatists and their audiences read, but we must also know 
what they were able and willing to read in them. So while the first chap- 
ter outlines a ‘Jacobean World Picture’, it is written by a scholar who 
appreciates the complexity and fluidity of his subject. Here is no easy 
measure of the expectations of audiences or of the limits of each author’s 
mind. Secondly, Professor Ornstein insists that the ideas enumerated in 
a study of cultural background cannot be found isolated and pure with- 
in the plays; he refuses to mark the boundaries or the landmarks of an 
imaginary world with the measures of an intellectual one. “Within the 
drama’, he writes, ‘there is no pattern of intellectual resolution, nor a 
continuing interest in specific ethical questions’. Formulated ideas may 
help the critic incidentally (so the Friar’s position in ’Tis Pity is ‘more 
comprehensible’ by reference to Charron’s opinion that incestuous de- 
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sire is natural though immoral), but the ‘moral vision’ for which this 
critic searches is presented in less precise terms. When he looks for a 
‘positive note’ he sometimes says he cannot find one; at other times he 
finds it in the vaguest terms: 


And, in fact to attempt to define Hamlet’s character by weighing his motives and ac- 
tions against any system of Renaissance thought is to stage Hamlet morally without the 
Prince of Denmark, i.e., without the felt impression of Hamlet’s moral nature which is 
created by poetic nuance. 


Only if we surrender ourselves to the moods of the individual plays . . . can we ‘know’ 
the ethics of the tragedies. 


To read Professor Ornstein’s book is to consider the major tragedies 
of the Jacobean period as they follow, contradict, or flirt with the ethical 
ideas of that time and to be persuaded that their authors’ interests lay 
elsewhere—to show by ‘mood’, ‘poetic nuance’, and theatrical effect, the 
human spirit’s ‘capacity for love, devotion, and joy; its resources of 
courage and compassion’. This is to say that Jacobean tragedies are imi- 
tations of admirable (or wonderful) human actions. So Thomas Ellice 
wrote of ’ Tis Pity: 


With admiration I beheld this Whore, 
Adorned with beauty such as might restore... 
Her Giovanni, in his love unblamed. . . . 


or William Rowley of The Duchess of Malfi: 


I never saw thy Duchess, till the day 
That she was lively bodi’d in thy play; 


Approaching Jacobean tragedy by a study of ‘doctrines of nature’, 
Jacobean ‘policies’, ‘philosophical patterns’, Professor Ornstein leads us 
to a view of human beings in action. 

For plays with a clear intellectual issue posed between characters the 
approach is especially valuable. Professor Ornstein traces the develop- 
ment of Chapman’s heroes neatly and shows the close relation between 
Jonson’s tragedies and Jacobean social changes and ideas. Discussing 
Measure for Measure and Lear, he is able to show how other critics have 
too easily identified the dramatic issues of these plays with those posed 
by moralists and sociologists. The approach is less helpful, because less 
precise, where ‘mood’ and ‘poetic nuance’—the ‘felt impression’ —is 
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concerned: Professor Ornstein has not given himself the opportunity to 
develop critical terms capable of describing such phenomena. And 
sometimes the intellectual approach leads to statements which seem 
‘wrong’, untrue to the play as a whole: to call Bussy a ‘disaster’ because 
Chapman’s ‘melodramatic imagination’ overwhelms his ‘moral intent’ 
seems to undervalue the play’s developing poetic excitement and to 
place intellectual clarity as the one necessary dramatic virtue; to write of 
The Broken Heart only mentioning Calantha in the last phrase seems to 
miss the varying dramatic perspectives and pay less attention than its 
author to feelings which ‘cut the heart strings’ and yet cannot speak. If 
some readers will see these as lapses of judgment, others will be glad to 
find ‘poetic nuance’ and ‘mood’ given importance, if not definition or 
explanation. This is a widely sympathetic and clear guide to the in- 
volvement of the tragic dramatists with current ideas, and one that aims 
at a whole response. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM John R. Brown 


Charles H. George and Katherine George. The Protestant Mind of the 
English Reformation, 1570-1640. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1961. x-+452 pp. $8.50. 

This study of the literature of English Protestant divines from 1570 to 
1640 has two parts to its principal argument: the first sets out to show 
that there was no effective Puritanism in a harmonious English clergy 
devoted to a via media; the second discounts a relationship between the 
Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism and concludes that the teach- 
ings of these divines did not affect the momentous changes in English 
society after 1640. The first part thus takes issue with the conventional 
view of Puritanism represented by Professor Haller and other scholars; 
the second attempts a refutation of the Weber thesis and shows a strong 
link to Tawney’s. 

The literature is familiar, and the main lines have long been marked 
out. Professor and Mrs. George do not attempt to change the main lines 
but to reassign them. During these seventy years, they say, the clergy 
sought in a climate of doctrinal and ecclesiastical harmony to follow a 
via media within the structure of the establishment. The only deviations 
noted came in the early Presbyterian agitation of Cartwright and Trav- 
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ers and the late ‘aggressive absolutism’ of Laud. Concluding that they 
cannot discuss differences between Anglican and Puritan ‘in other than 
relative terms’, the authors regularly refer to Puritans either in quota- 
tion marks or as ‘so-called puritans’. ‘The so-called “puritans” never 
either monopolize the concept or viewpoint in question or universally 


exhibit it,’ they say, and such relative differences as they have discovered _ 
they depreciate: ‘Even at his most extreme . . . the “puritan” thinks of 


himself as simply more intensely religious . . .’; he exhibits ‘only a cer- 
tain concentration of tone’, but there are ‘no issues to which it is con- 
stantly attached’. 

The authors recognize the effectiveness of only absolute differences, 
and, of course, they do not find them. Although they are aware of rela- 
tive differences, they ignore their implications and indeed all but assert 
that a relative difference is no difference at all. On the dogma of pre- 
destination, for example, they admit that ‘It is possible to argue that the 
so-called puritans are, on the whole, more confidently and unqualifiedly 
predestinarian, and less troubled by these problems, than the non-puri- 
tans.’ Even so, they take issue with Professor Haller for identifying pre- 
destination as central to Puritanism; in fact he does not identify the 
dogma as the indispensable sign of either Anglican or Puritan. Surely 
few students of the period think there were many, ifany, pure Puritans. 

The authors also attack the notion of a ‘causal or at least a congruent 
relationship between the Protestant . . . ethic and the ethic of capitalism’. 
The changes that shook England after 1640 and led to a capitalistic so- 
ciety were effected not by Protestantism, and especially not by Puritan- 
ism since none was found, but by the secular values of a middle class and 
lay culture. Instead of the concept of ‘calling’ serving as a link between 
the Protestant ethic and the capitalistic, Professor and Mrs. George 
would have us believe that this central concept reached a dead end in 
‘the spirit of the gentle Christ who spoke merely to be mocked and who 
protested merely to be crucified’. That is, the clerical devotion to Chris- 
tian morality that vitalized the concept of ‘calling’ was vitiated and 
finally perished for lack of a political form. Thus, ‘to the real moral 
concern over the extremes of wealth and poverty and the attendant 
spiritual burdens of either economic injustice’, they declare flatly, ‘the 
only possible solution was socialism . . .’. So, we are told, the divines 
went down to ‘final and total defeat’ and were replaced after 1640 by a 
‘conforming and defeated clergy’. 
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Clearly, the broad outline of the book is shaped by a doctrinaire view- 
point on the nature of economic, political, and religious problems. It is, 
then, surprising to find the authors assuring us that their conclusions re- 
sult from a process of ‘complete induction’, and that they ‘started into 
this material with no preconceptions on the subject . . .’. Their openly 
stated confidence that they have proved their thesis about secular causa- 
tion of the shift within the church bears witness mainly to their own 
ideological orientation. Coming as this book does after much excellent 
scholarship on the same subject, its proof is not so conspicuous as is the 
authors’ commitment to their thesis. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Dean Morgan Schmitter 


Thomas Wotton’s Letter-Book, 1574-86. Edited by G. Eland. New York- 
_ Toronto-London: Oxford University Press, 1960. xxii+75 pp. 7 illus. 
$2.60. 

The discovery of this letter-book of a Kentish squire, which had lain 
quite forgotten for three-and-a-half centuries, adds a useful item to our 
stock of sources for the private life of the Elizabethan gentry. Member 
of a famous Kentish family, nephew of the diplomat-dean, Nicholas 
Wotton; father of Lord Edward, the Jacobean courtier and of the more 
famous Sir Henry, immortalized by Walton, this Wotton preferred to 
stay at home and cultivate his own garden, but in his country solitude 
he remained very much in touch with the great world of the court. 
Thomas Wotton is an interesting example of the Elizabethan aristocrat 
who, because of his birth and local eminence, enjoyed dignity and pres- 
tige and exercised influence in high places without stirring from his an- 
cestral seat. 

The letters themselves, sixty in total, are not of great historical or 
literary interest. Mostly concerned with the daily business of a county 
magnate, they are addressed to great courtiers, to neighboring gentry, 
or to members of the vast Wotton cousinry. The contents of the letters 
similarly vary; appeals for funds for Rochester bridge are mingled with 
petitions to Archbishop Parker or the Privy Council in favor of Kentish 
clergy who had clashed with the Elizabethan Establishment. Some deal 
with family matters; others, among the more interesting and readable, 
are persuasive pleas for reconciliation among quarreling neighbors or 
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friends. All reveal a serious-minded, businesslike man, graced with a 
sweet temper and marked by an austere piety. His sympathy for the — 
left-wing Protestant clergy is quite apparent. | 
The editor of these letters has been in most respects workmanlike; _ 
there are ample notes and a full and useful introduction. Unluckily there 
are some serious errors. The suggestion on page 17 that Francis Walsing- _ 
ham was responsible for Wotton’s release from prison at the time of the — 
Wyatt rebellion is simply incredible. (On the same page Cardew should _ 
be Carew.) In two notes (pages 13 and 41) there is inextricable genea- 
logical confusion as to the Wotton relationship to the Greys of Dorset 
and to the Sackvilles. This reviewer is not competent to comment on 
the reliability of the notes on local Kentish matters. . 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE Wallace T. MacCaftrey 


Charles Blitzer. An Immortal Commonwealth. The Political Thought of 
James Harrington. (Yale Studies in political science, 2.) Yale University 
Press, 1960. xviii+344 pp. I illus. $6. 

It is difficult to discover the object of this book—not that there is not 
plenty to say about Harrington, goodness knows; but here is a thick 
book (336 pages), published by a university press of repute, that neither 
tells us about Harrington’s political thought nor relates his work to the 
complicated intellectual, political, and social environment of which 
Harrington was a part. Perhaps students severely pressed for time might 
find Mr. Blitzer’s discussion a shortcut to Harrington—though I doubt 
even that, for the book is prolix and curiously without point. (In fact, 
Mr. Blitzer seems not to know when points can be made: witness his 
failure to deal with Machiavelli’s influence on Harrington’s views of 
policy and politics, his bland recital of Harrington’s Biblical references, 
and his apparent disregard of the importance of the Rota.) And in any 
case Harrington, though certainly prolix too, is after all Harrington, 
and the student pressed for time might as well wait until he can read the 
original: more profitable all around. 

There are problems to be dealt with still—the gentry business, though 
fashionable, is a real question here and far from settled, either in the 
chapter on the Harrington family or in connection with Harrington’s 
program. (For some reason, although there are references to Tawney’s 
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British Academy Lecture on Harrington, there is none to his classic 
piece on the gentry, the more relevant of the two; Mr. Blitzer cites 
Hexter on the same subject, but omits Trevor-Roper’s spectacular an- 
swer to Tawney.) Though the question of Harrington’s method, both 
‘scientific’ and historical, and the relation of these two adjectives in his 
mind, is a fascinating one, it has not fascinated Mr Blitzer; nor have 
Harrington’s ambiguous uses of the word ‘reason’, sometimes with its 
Platonic absolute value (as in the system of his friend Henry Neville), at 
other times with its complicated implications of interest (as in Machia- 
vellian reason of state) lured him into analysis. The conditions under 
which Oceana was written might be usefully explored; Harrington’s 
brand of republicanism could do with hard analysis, philosophical as 
well as historical. The peculiar fact that so many major works of seven- 
teenth-century political thought are curiously unconnected with their 
immediate historical ‘causes’ seems to me worth examining, and Har- 
rington, like Hobbes and Locke, is admirably suited to such study. The 
best things on Harrington are still, I think, Dr. Pocock’s chapter in The 
Ancient Constitution and the Feudal Law, and Judith Shklar’s article in the 
American Political Science Review (Vol. tm, 1959), which is a genuine 
critical attack on Harrington’s thought. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY R. L. Colie 
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C onferences 


THE CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will meet in conjunc- 


tion with the Midwest Modern Language Association at the University — 


of Nebraska on April 26, 27, 28, 1962. Professor Philipp Fehl (U of Ne- _ | 


braska), Chairman of the Reading Committee, invites papers dealing 
with the ultimate validity of Renaissance concepts in literature, art, his- 
tory, philosophy, and religion. Northrop Frye (U of Toronto) will 


speak on the use of archetypes in criticism and L. C. Knights (U of — 


Bristol) on ‘King Lear as Symbol’. In addition there will be an exhibit 
of Renaissance drawing, prints, and books, a recital of Renaissance mu- 
sic, and a dramatic production. 


THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE took place - 


October 28, 1961, at Beaver College, Glenside, Pennsylvania. Otis H. 
Green (U of Pennsylvania) read a paper, “The Medieval Background of 
the Spanish Golden Age: Sic et non’; Arthur Colby Sprague (Bryn 
Mawr) spoke on “The Fortunes of Shakespeare’s Histories’. Marvin L. 
Edwards (Beaver C) was in charge of arrangements for the meeting. 


THE SOUTH-CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE has elected 
Carroll Camden (English, Rice U) to serve with William Burgett (Ar- 
chitecture, U of Oklahoma) as delegates to the Council of the Renais- 
sance Society of America. See RN xiv, 210-211, for other officers. 


THE NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will meet on the 
campus of Williams College April 13-14, 1962. The program will in- 
clude papers by six scholars, including John W. Pope-Hennessy and 
Ray Nash. There will be a special exhibition of Renaissance books and 
manuscripts to supplement Professor Nash’s paper, and a program of 
Renaissance music after dinner. There will be a reception at the Clark 
Art Institute before dinner April 13. Arrangements for accommoda- 
tions will be made for members who plan to attend, and further an- 
nouncements will be mailed to all interested members of the Confer- 
ence. Charles G. Nauert (U of Missouri) is program chairman, and H. 
Richard Archer (Williams C) is local chairman. 
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THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE met 
on October 7, 1961, at St. Mary’s College, Moraga, where the following 
papers were presented: William Brandt (San Jose), ‘The Static Nature of 
the Middle Ages; the Renaissance Inheritance’; John B. Gleason (U of 
San Francisco), ‘Matvei K. Gukovski on the Italian Renaissance’; Alfred 
Neumeyer (Mills), “The Frescoes of Castle Runkelstein and their Rela- 
tion to Secular Mural Painting of the xiv Century’ (illustrated); Waldo 
McNeir, guest speaker (U of Oregon), “An Apology for Spenser’s 
Amoretti’; Marc Bensimon (UC, Berkeley), ‘Ronsard et la Mort’; 
Brother Cornelius (St. Mary’s C), ‘Keith and Renaissance Art’; Dan- 
iel B. Heartz (UC, Berkeley), ‘La Joyeuse Entrée de Claude de France 
—Culmination of a Parisian Pageant Tradition’ (illustrated). 

The following officers were elected for 1962: President, Aldo Scag- 
lione (UC, Berkeley); First Vice-President, Desmond FitzGerald (U of 
San Francisco); Second Vice-President, Richard Tansey (San Jose); 
Secretary-Treasurer, Wesley Trimpi (Stanford), 


THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY Renaissance Conference heard 
the following papers during the fall season: November 14, Louis B. 
Wright, ‘Shakespeare’s World and Ours—Comparison & Contrast’; 
November 21, Giles E. Dawson, ‘A Typical Elizabethan Family—the 
Bagots’; November 28, James G. McManaway, “Witchcraft and the 
Spirit World in Elizabethan Belief’; December 5, Roland M. Frye, 
‘Some Tudor Reformers and the Revolution in Ideas’. 


News and Notes 


This issue of Renaissance News completes the eighth year of full editorial 
responsibility for the present editor, and it is with complete confidence 
that I turn the job over to Dr. Elizabeth Story Donno, who has been do- 
ing most of the work for well over a year. Mrs. Donno is admirably 
prepared to edit the News. She is a Westerner, a mature scholar with 
editorial experience, and a member of the English Department at Co- 
lumbia University. An alumna of Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Washington, where she graduated summa cum laude, with majors in 
English and Classics, she took an M.A. at Columbia University in Greek, 
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and a PH.D. at the same university in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture. She has held four fellowships, one from Columbia University, a 
Fulbright Fellowship for England, a Lizette Fisher Fellowship at Co- 
lumbia, and a Folger Shakespeare Library Fellowship (for the summer 
of 1957). Her critical, annotated edition of Sir John Harington’s Metamor- 


phosis of Ajax will be published in January 1962 by Routledge & Kegan | 


Paul in collaboration with the Columbia University Press. Articles on 
“Torquato Tasso’ and ‘Vittorio Alfieri’ will appear soon in Major European 
Authors, to be published by H. W. Wilson. An article on ‘Shakespeare 
and His Century’ will serve as introduction to the Bantam edition of 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare to appear in February 1962. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul in collaboration with the Columbia University Press will 
publish in 1962 an anthology of Elizabethan Romantic Poetry which she 
has selected and edited. She has also published an article, “Cleopatra 
Again’, in the Shakespeare Quarterly (Spring 1956), and reviews in Ren- 
aissance News (Winter 1956, and Spring 1960). With a background in 
classical studies and the command of modern literatures which her de- 
gree in English and Comparative Literature evidences, Mrs. Donno is 
especially well qualified to edit the News, and her modesty and engag- 
ing personal charm and good sense make her a valuable addition to the 
working staff of the Society. It is with complete confidence and pleasure 
that I turn the editorial work over to her so that I may be able to finish, 
before retirement, at least some part of the research now resting in my 
files in various stages of incompletion. Some of it has lain untouched 
since the Renaissance Society began, in 1954. 

Josephine Waters Bennett 


PROFESSOR J. R. PARTINGTON (Emeritus, Queen Mary C, London) 
received the sixth annual Dexter Award at a dinner given by the Chem- 
ical Society of London on November 2. Honored for his contributions 
to the advancement of the history of chemistry, Professor Partington 
has published widely in journals and is now completing a four-volume 


history of chemistry to be published by Macmillan. 


RINASCIMENTO EUROPEO E RINASCIMENTO VENEZIANO was the 
theme of the third international congress sponsored by the City of Ven- 
ice and the Fondazione Giorgio Cini which met from September 9 to 
October 1 (see RN xiv, 131-132). The program, correlated with exhi- 
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bitions of the works of Crivelli and his followers at Venice, of Mantegna 
and his followers at Mantua, and presentation of papers at Florence, 
Venice, and Mantua on the topic “Arte pensiero e cultura a Mantova 
nel primo Rinascimento in rapporto con la Toscana e col Veneto’, was 
enthusiastically attended by 271 students and scholars from twelve 
nations. 


THE SECOND ISHAM CONFERENCE was held September 13-14, 1961, 
in the Houghton Library at Harvard. The meeting was devoted to the 
relations between the Italian madrigal and the French polyphonic chan- 
son in the early sixteenth century. The participants heard Howard 
Brown (U of Chicago), “The Genesis of a Style: The Parisian Chanson, 
1500-1530, with Mme de Chambure (Geneviéve Thibault), Francois 
Lesure, and Isabel Pope Conant offering the panel discussion; Walter 
Rubsamen (UCLA), ‘From Frottola to Madrigal’, with Mme Nanie 
Bridgman, Frank D’Accone, and Nino Pirrotta commenting; Daniel 
Heartz (U of California), “Les Gotits réunis or The Worlds of the Mad- 
rigal and the Chanson Confronted’, with discussion by Erich Hertz- 
mann, Alvin Johnson, and Claude Palisca. The panelists were free to 
join in discussions to which they had not been especially assigned. The 
Houghton Library provided an exhibition of its musical treasures in 
connection with the Conference. Gustave Reese (New York U) was 
chairman of the meeting. 


THE INSTITUTO BRITANICO EM PORTUGAL has scheduled a series 
of lectures for 1961-62 under the general title “The Mediterranean Basis 
of English Culture’. Various aspects of this broad topic will be treated 
by a number of English and Portuguese scholars; C. A. Patrides (UC, 
Berkeley) has been invited to deliver the lectures on the Renaissance. 
Professor Patrides will be in Portugal throughout December, delivering 
his lectures at Lisbon, Oporto, and Coimbra. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY took the topic, “The Renaissance 
Image of Man and the World’, for its fourth annual conference on the 
Humanities, held on October 27-28, 1961. A distinguished program 
was presented to an enthusiastic group of Renaissance scholars and stu- 
dents from sixty-seven colleges and universities in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. The speakers (all members of our Society) were: 
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Paul O. Kristeller, ‘Philosophy and Humanism in Renaissance Perspec- 
tive’; Douglas Bush, “The Renaissance: The Literary Climate’; H. W. 
Janson, “The Image of Man in Renaissance Art’; Giorgio de Santillana, 
‘Paolo Toscanelli and His Friends’; and Edward Lowinsky, ‘Music in 
the Renaissance as Viewed by Renaissance Musicians’. There was also 


a joint discussion session at which Ruth Hughey introduced Josephine _ 
Waters Bennett, who presided. The meeting closed with a concert of | 


Renaissance music by the New York Pro Musica directed by Noah 
Greenberg. 


There was, in addition, an exhibit of Renaissance Graphic Works and 


Photographic Illustration of Renaissance Treatment of Perspective; a 


| 


special exhibit of Renaissance Art, selected largely from the museums of — 


Ohio, at the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts; an exhibition of Renais- 
sance dances under the direction of Helen Alkire with music directed by 
Herbert Livingston; and an exhibit of Renaissance Books and Manu- 
scripts. 

The Mershon Auditorium, the University’s large new auditorium 
(seating about 6,000), was well filled by conference members, faculty of 
the University, students, and guests. Planning and organization of the 
conference, under the sponsorship of the Graduate School, was admira- 
ble. The Conference Committee, chairman Bernard O'Kelly, the Presi- 
dent and Trustees of the University, and the Development Fund are to 
be congratulated on the brilliant success of the occasion. Many members 
of the Renaissance Society of America were present, although the Con- 
ference was entirely a University affair and the Society had no official 
connection with it. It is to be hoped, however, that the great interest in 
the Renaissance demonstrated by this meeting will lead to the forma- 
tion of a Renaissance Conference in that region. The papers read at the 


Conference are to be published. 


THE WALTERS ART GALLERY'S series of ‘Lecture Lunches’ proved so 
popular with the businessmen and women for whom they were de- 
signed that each lecture had to be repeated. While participants had their 
lunches, Dr. Theodore L. Low, Director of the Department of Educa- 
tion at the Walters Art Gallery, lectured on the day’s subject. After 
lunch, the group crossed the street to the Gallery, where the lecture 
continued, with objects from the Gallery’s collection for illustration. 
Titles of the lectures from October 24 to December 19 were: ‘Why 
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Mummies?’, “You Could Take it with You’, ‘The Stones Speak’, “The 
Great King—King of Assyria’, ‘The Bronzes of Greece’. 

During October, the Gallery offered a special exhibition, “The Print- 
er’s Heritage—Fine Book Design of the Middle Ages & Renaissance’, 
with manuscript books of the ninth to sixteenth centuries and printed 
books of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. A number of lectures 
were offered to the public: Dorothy Miner, “The Formation of the Tra- 
dition—the Medieval Manuscript’, ‘Printer’s Heritage’; Curt F. Biihler, 
‘The Invention of Printing & the Use of Roman Type’; A. Hyatt 
Mayor, ‘The Illustration of Great Literature’; Will Carter, ‘The Roman 
Letter from Stone to Type-metal’. 

A number of other lectures of Renaissance interest have been given: 
Peter Michaels, “Medieval & Renaissance Music’; Edward S. King, 
‘Italian Renaissance Paintings’. The show, “Technique of Fresco Paint- 
ing’, opened November 25, and in connection with it, Elisabeth C. 
Packard gave two lectures, ‘Fresco: Challenge to Artist & Restorer’, 
and “Technique of Fresco Paintings’. 

The Gallery has announced plans for a two-week art tour of England 
next May for its members. From April 28 to May 13 the group will 
visit art galleries and museums in the London area and take a four-day 
bus tour of provincial art centers and large country estates. A number of 
receptions will allow the members to meet figures in the British art 
world. The tour is limited to eighty people, and will cost about $500 
per person, including transportation, hotels, and almost all meals. In 
preparation for the tour, members may participate in the art course 
‘Five centuries of art in England’, to be held on alternate Thursday eve- 
nings, beginning February 1. The course will be a detailed introduction 
to the experiences to be shared in England. If this first tour is successful, 
the Gallery hopes that in future years similar low-cost two-week tours 
may be arranged to France, Spain, the Low Countries, Germany, Italy, 
etc. 


A ZASIUS CONGRESS was held in Konstanz and Freiburg-im-Breisgau 
(West Germany) May 25-27 to commemorate the sooth anniversary of 
the birth of the great humanist-jurist Ulrich Zasius (born in Konstanz 
1461, died in Freiburg 1535). The Congress, under the auspices of the 
Faculty of Law of Freiburg University and the two cities, was well at- 
tended by international scholars. The following papers were read: Erik 
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Wolf (Freiburg), “Ulrich Zasius’; Pierre Mesnard (Tours-Poitiers), 


‘Zasius et la Réforme’; Guido Kisch (New York-Basel), “Zasius’ Doc- — 
trine of Justice & Equity’; Roberto Abbondanza (Perugia), “Zasius and — 
Alciato’; Michel Reulos (Paris), “Zasius & French Jurisprudence’; Hans _ 


Thieme (Freiburg), ‘Zasius & the Municipal Law of Freiburg’. A 


Zasius exhibit was arranged by the University of Freiburg library, and 


an elaborate catalog of the exhibit is being prepared for publication 


by the Librarian, Dr. I. Beckmann. A Festschrift of the Historical So- _ 


ciety of Freiburg will be published in the form of an issue of its journal 
Schau-ins-Land, containing: Hans Thieme (Freiburg), “Zasius und 
Basel’; Karl S. Bader (Zurich), ‘Zasius als Notar’; Guido Kisch (New 
York-Basel), “War Zasius Reuchlinist?’; Theodor Zwélfer (Freiburg), 
‘Schreiberhinde, Ein Beitrag zur handschriftlichen Uberlieferung des 
Freiburger Stadtrechts von 1520’; Klaus Flume (Freiburg), ‘Zasius als 
Gutachter’; Hans Winterberg, ‘Schiiler von Ulrich Zasius’. [Guido 
Kisch. ] 


A REUCHLIN-HAUS was dedicated on October 20, 1961, in Pforzheim 
(West Germany), the birthplace of the humanist Johannes Reuchlin. 
A Reuchlin Library and Reuchlin Museum have been located there un- 
der the auspices of the city of Pforzheim. A series of scholarly works on 
all aspects of Reuchlin’s life and work, Reuchlin-Studien, will shortly be 
inaugurated by Guido Kisch’s monograph, Zasius und Reuchlin, a legal- 
historical comparative study on the problem of tolerance during the 
sixteenth century. 


CARTEGGIO INEDITO D’ARTISTI DEI SECOLI XIV, XV, XVI CEN- 
TURIES by G. Gaye, originally published in Florence, 1839-40, is to be 
reprinted in a limited edition by the Bottega D’Erasmo (Via Gaudenzio 
Ferrari 9, Turin). The three volumes, covering the period from 1326 to 
1672, include 1,030 documents—statutes, petitions, patents, technical 
correspondence between artists and purchasers, etc.—relating to the ac- 
tivities of such major figures as Rienzo, Ghiberti, Mantegna, Botticelli, 
Michelangelo, and hundreds more. The cost of the volume is about 
$50. 


THE RENAISSANCE: From Petrarch to Shakespeare, Part 1, a catalog 
(No. 26) prepared by Herbert Reichner, Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
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lists some 600 items available for purchase. Three additional parts are 
being prepared, and copies may be obtained by writing directly to 
Mr. Reichner. The cost of each catalog is $1.50. 


DIE ZEHN BUCHER DER ARCHITEKTUR DES VITRUV UND IHRE 
HERAUSGEBER by Bodo Ebhardt (Berlin, 1918) has been reprinted and 
may be secured from William Salloch, Pines Bridge Road, Ossining, 
New York. The cost is $17.50. 


THE NEW YORK PRO MuSICA will present the following programs 
during its 1961-62 season: ‘Early Renaissance Masters: Music of Hein- 
rich Isaac and Ludwig Senfl’; “Music of the Early Tudor Court: Robert 
Fayrfax, William Cornyshe, and John Taverner’; ‘Flemish Composers 
in xvi Century Italy: Cipriano de Rore, Adriano Willaert, Philippe de 
Monte’; and “Music of the x1v and xv Centuries: Jacopo da Bologna, 
Guillaume Dufay’. Special events will include The Play of Daniel, St. 
George’s Church, New York City, December 27 through January 3; 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Music, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, performed by the Pro Musica Instrumental Ensembles, 
April 14, 1962. Music for the Feast of the Nativity of the Virgin per- 
formed by the Pro Musica Motet Choir and Wind Ensemble was pre- 
sented at Harvard University on October 8. 


New Editions and Series 


THE JOHANN FROBEN VERLAG, Munich, is issuing a new series of 
facsimile editions of Sources Illustrating the History of Humanism and Ref- 
ormation under the general editorship of Bernhard Wendt. The first five 
titles, currently available, include Erasmus’ Querela Pacis undique Gen- 
tium Ejectae Profligataeque, 1517, ed. F. Geldner, $6; Luther’s An den 
Christlichen Adel Deutscher Nation, 1520, ed. E. Woelfel, $7, De Captivi- 
tate Babylonica Ecclesiae, 1520, ed. E. Woelfel, $7, Von der Freiheit eines 
Christenmenschen, 1520, ed. E. Woelfel, $4; and Reuchlin’s Autenspiegel, 
1511, ed. J. Benzing, $7. 

Volumes planned for publication in 1961 are: Ulrich Von Hutten, 
Gespraechbuechlein, 1521; Leo x, Bulla contra Errores Martini Lutheri et 
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sequacium, 1520; Luther, Disputatio D. Martini Lutheri Theologi, pro de- 
claratione virtutis indulgentiarum, 1517, Von den Guten Werken, 1520, An 
die Ratsherren aller Staedte, 1524; Michael Servetus, De Trinitatis Errori- 
bus, 1531. 

Copies may be secured from William Salloch, Pines Bridge Road, 


Ossining, New York. Subscribers to the complete series will receive a | 


discount of ten per cent. 


GEHENNA ESSAYS IN ART is the title ofa new series of short illustrated 
studies of individual artists to be published by the Gehenna Press, Fort 
Hill, Northampton, Massachusetts. The intention is to publish two vol- 
umes a year, and a number of distinguished scholars will prepare texts 
for the series: E. Haverkamp Begemann, on the prints of Hercules 
Seghers; Naomi Jackson Groves on Barlach and the Witches; Julius S. 
Held on Rembrandt: The Tobias Story and Blindness; Philip Hofer on 


the illustrated books of Jean de Tournes; Michael Jaffe on the drawings — 


of Anthony van Dyck; Harold Joachim on the drawings of Rodolphe 
Bresdin; Richard Judson on the drawings of Jacques de Gheyn; and 
Agnes Mongan on the drawings of Stefano Della Bella. The first vol- 
ume in a limited edition is now available: Four Portraits by Francesco 
Laurana by Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy with twelve photographs of the 
sculptures by Clarence Kennedy. The price is $10. Fifty copies, hand- 
bound in oasis niger and containng an extra suiite of the photographs, 
are available at $50 each. 


THE HAKLUYT SOCIETY has in press The Voyages of John Cabot, in- 
cluding newly discovered material, ed. by J. A. Williamson; John 
White’s The Watercolors of Virginia (1586), first edition in color of the 
originals, ed. by David B. Quinn (published jointly with the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina press; the Society also has in preparation a fac- 
simile re-edition of Richard Hakluyt, The Principall Navigations (1589), 
ed. by David B. Quinn. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MUSICOLOGY announces publication 
ofa new series under the general editorship of Willi Apel (U of Indiana): 
Corpus of Early Keyboard Music will include keyboard music from the 
fourteenth through the seventeenth centuries with particular emphasis 
on music of the Renaissance. Other series relating to Medieval, Renais- 
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sance, and Baroque music published by the Institute include: Corpus 
Mensurabilis Musicae; Corpus Scriptorum de Musica (Volume u of Specu- 
lum Musicae of Jacobus of Lidge, edited by Roger Bragard, is now avail- 
able); Musicological Studies and Documents; Miscellanea; and Musica Disci- 
plina, the yearbook of the Institute which lists the available publications. 
Subscriptions should be directed to the Circulation Office of the Insti- 
tute, P.O. Box 12233, Dallas 25, Texas. 


Visitors 


L. C. Knights (U of Bristol) is visiting professor at the University of 
Pittsburgh for 1961-62. 


Helen Louise Gardner (reader in Renaissance English literature at U of 
Oxford) will give the Alexander Lectures this year at the U of Toronto, 
speaking on Milton. [Dates unknown to Editor. | 


R. A. Skelton (Superintendent of the Map Room in the British Muse- 
um and secretary of the Hakluyt Society) will be at Harvard in the fall 


of 1962. 
[George B. Parks] 
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Renaissance Books 


This list was compiled from books sent by publishers and from various 
national bibliographies as follows: Belgium, March 1961-August 1961; 
France, July 1961-August 1961; Germany, December 3, 1960-February 
25, 1961; Great Britain, June 14, 1961-September 13, 1961; Italy, Janu- 
ary 1960-September 1960; The Netherlands, August 1960-July 1961; 
Switzerland, March 1, 1961-August 15, 1961; United States, June 1961- 
September 1961. Books received are starred. Prices and abbreviations 
are explained in RN x1, 50-51. (Please mention Renaissance News when 
ordering books. Such a mention encourages advertisers.) 


FINE ARTS 

*Ackerman, James. The architecture of 
Michelangelo, u. A catalog supplement- 
ing the first volume (see RN x1v, 221). 
Vili, 155 p. $12.50. 

Aretino, Pietro. Lettere sull’arte di Pietro 
Aretino commentate da Fidenzio Pertile. 
A cura di Ettore Camesasca. Vol. m, 
tomo 2: Biografie degli artisti. Milan: 
Ed. del Milone, 1960. 

Barocchi, Paola, ed. Trattati del Cinque- 
cento fra manierismo e Controriforma. 1. 
Bari: Laterza, 1960. iv, §42 p. L. 5000. 

Battisti, Eugenio. Rinascimento e Barocco, 
Turin: Einaudi, 1960. xvii, 328 p. L. 
4000. 

Bauch, Kurt. Der friihe Rembrandt und seine 
Zeit. Studien zur geschichtl. Bedeutg.s. 
Friihstils. Berlin: Mann, 1960. 284 S. 
Lw. 80.-. 

Bonelli, Renato. Da Bramante a Michelan- 
gelo. Profilo dell’architettura del Cinque- 
cento. Venice: Pozza, 1960. 98 p. 

Boom, A. van der. De kunst der glazeniers 
in Europa, 1100-1600. Amsterdam: 
Wereld-Bibliotheek, 1960. 272 bl. Geill. 
17.00; geb. 19.90. 

Brenzoni, Raffaello. Fra Giovanni Gio- 
condo Veronese, Verona 1435-Roma 
1515, figura genialissima e tipica della 


versatilita rinascimentale italiani, alla 
luce delle fonti coeve e dei documenti 
esposti cronologicamente. Florence: L. 
S. Olschki, 1960. 156 p. 

Busch, Harald and Bernd Lohse. Renais- 
sance Europe; with introd. by James Lee- 
Milne; comm. on illus. by Hans Weigert 
(tr., Peter Gorge). (Buildings of Eu- 
rope.) New York: Macmillan, 1961. 
Xxili, 180 p. 183 pl. $10. 

*Clements, Robert J. Michelangelo’s theory 
of art. New York: New York U press, 
1961. Xxxvi, 471 p. 20 pl. $10. 

DeWald, Ernest Theodore. Italian paint- 
ing, 1200-1600. New York: Holt, 1961. 
613 p. ill. $9.50. 

Ditchburn-Bosch, Ursula. Johann Heinrich 
Fiisslis Kunstlehre und ihre Auswirkung 
auf seine Shakespeare-Interpretation. Zii- 
rich: Juris-Verlag, 1960. viii, 136 S. Fs. 
16.-. 

Ebhardt, Bodo. Die Zehn Biicher der Archi- 
tektur des Vitruv und ihre Herausgeber. 
Mit einem Verzeichnis der Ausgaben. 
(Berlin, 1918.) Repr. Ossining, N. Y.: 
William Salloch, 1961. 102 p. ill. $17.50. 

Fasolo, Furio. L’opera di Hieronimo e Carlo 
Rainaldi. Rome: Ed. Ricerche, 1960. 
iv, 382 p. 

Friedenthal, Richard. Leonardo: Eine Bild- 
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biographie. Munich: Kindler, 1959. 144 
S. Lw. 15.80. 

Gioseffi, Decio. La cupola vaticana. Un’ipo- 
tesi michelangiolesca. Trieste: Smolars, 
1960. 98 p. 

Golzio, Vincenzo. Seicento e Settecento. 2° 
ed 2nvoOleLurins (Wile E. i.) 19608 LL. 
18,000. 

Grant, Maurice Harold. A chronological his- 
tory of the old English landscape painters (in 
oil) from the 16th century to the roth 
century. New rev. & enl. ed. Vol. 8. 
Leigh-on-Sea (Essex): F. Lewis, 196r. 
613-724 p. 47 pl. 8/8 /. 

Greindl, E, La peinture flamande au XVII* 
siécle. (Coll. Richesses du monde.) Paris: 
Elsevier, 1961. 108 p. 87 ill. dont 10 
quadrichromies. 29,50 NF. 

*Hugh of St. Victor. The Didascalicon. A 
medieval guide to the arts. Tr. from 
Latin with introd. & notes by Jerome 
Taylor. New York: Columbia U press, 
1961. (Records of civilization, sources 
& studies, 64.) xiv, 254 p. 1 ill. bibliog. 
index. $6. 

Hughes, Therle. English domestic needle- 
work, 1600-1860. London: Lutterworth 
press, 1961. 255 p. 42/-. 

Jannaco, Carmine. La letteratura artistica 
dell’eta barocca. Florence: Ed. universi- 
taria, 1960. xii, §7 p. L. 500. 

Kallmann, Helmut. A history of music in 
Canada, 1534-1914. Toronto: U of To- 
ronto press, 1960; London: Oxford 
(s2/-), I961. Xic, 311 p. 

Léonard de Vinci. Dessins anatomiques (an- 
atomie artistique, descriptive & fonc- 
tionelle.). Choix et prés. par Pierre 
Huard. Préf. par André Pecker. Paris: 
Dacosta, 1961. 207 p. 80 pl. Rel. 58 NF. 

Lorrain, Claude; The Paintings. Marcel 
RGthlisberger, ed. 2 v. (Yale U hist. 
pub., hist. of art, 13.) New Haven: Yale 
U press ($40); Toronto: Burns & Mac- 
Eachern ($50), 1971. 566; 437 P- 

*Lowinsky, Edward E. Tonality & atonal- 
ity in 16th century music. Foreword by 
Igor Stravinsky. Berkeley-Los Angeles: 
U of California press, 1961. Xvi, 99 Pp. 


musical examples. index. pap., $3. 

Maillard, Elisa. Les cahiers du nombre d’or. 
1: Albert Diirer. Paris: Tournon, 1961. 
24 p.15 NF. 

Marrocco, William Thomas, ed. 14th cen- 
tury Italian cacce. (Pub. 29.) 2nd ed. rev. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy, 
1961. xxii, 114 p. pl. $6. 

Michel-Ange. Paris: Hachette, 1961. 287 p. 
31 NF. Ill. en noir & en coul. [Articles 
by P. du Colombier, J. de Lacretelle, 
J.-F. Revel, P. Pradel, V. Mariani, 
V.-L. Tapié, etc.] 

Munz, Ludwig. The drawings of Pieter 
Bruegel. Compl. ed. Tr. from the Ger- 
man ms. by Luke Hermann. London: 
Phaidon, 1961. 63 Vo 

Oertel, Robert. Italienische Malerei bis zum 
Ausgang der Renaissance. Munich: Hir- 
mer, 1960. 55 S., 64 S. Pp. 8.50. 

Palissy, Bernard. CEuvres compléetes. Ed. 
conforme aux textes originaux imprimés 
du vivant de l’auteur. Avec des notes & 
une notice historique par Paul-Antoine 
Cap. Nouveau tirage augmenté d’un 
avant-propos de Jean Orcel. Paris: Blan- 
chard, 1961. 437 p. 14 NF. 

*Panofsky, Erwin. The iconography of Cor- 
regio’s Camera di San Paolo, (Studies of 
Warburg Inst., 26.) London: Warburg 
Institute, I961. x, 109 p. 33 pl. index. 
2/2/o. 

Pater, Walter. The Renaissance: studies in 
art & poetry; to which is added the essay 
on Raphael from Miscellaneous studies 
with introd. & notes by Kenneth Clark. 
(Fontana bk.) London: Collins, 1961. 
224 p. 6/-. 

*Ragusa, Isa & Rosalie B. Green, eds. 
Meditations on the life of Christ, an ill. ms. 
of the 14th century. (Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
Ms. Ital. 115.) Tr. by Isa Ragusa, compl. 
from the Latin & ed. by Miss Ragusa & 
Miss Green. (Princeton monographs in 
art & archeology, 35. Index of Christian 
art.) Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U press, 
1961. XXXViii, 465 p. 193 ill. index. $15. 
j Beautifully produced. ] 

*Robbins, Rossell Hope, ed. Early English 
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Christmas carols. Ill. by Alexander Dob- 
kin. New York: Columbia U press, 
1961. 87 p. bibliog. $5. 

Salvini, Roberto & Leone Traversi. The 
predeila from the 13th to the 16th centuries. 
London: Faber, 1960. 311 p. 213 ill. 113 
col. ill. 12/12 /-. 

Sichoff, Hans. Rembrandt. Stuttgart: E. 
Fink, 1960. 71 S. 3.80. 

Stevenson, Robert M. Spanish music in the 
age of Columbus. The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1961. 336 p. 59.50 glds. 

Swillens, P. T. A. Jacob van Campen. Schil- 
der en bouwmeester, 1595-1657. Assen: 
Van Gorcum, 1961. xv, 305 bl. 16.50; 
geb. 18.50. 

Tate, Nahum. Dido & Aeneas: Libretto. 
Facsim. of 1st ed., 1680. London: Boo- 
sey & Hawkes, 1961. iii, 8 p. 3/6. [Li- 
bretto of the Henry Purcell opera.] 

Vecchi, Orazio. L’anfiparnaso di Horatio 
Vecchi. Comedia harmonica a § voci. 
Turin: Unione musicale studentesca, 
Interfacolta, 1960. 55 p. 

Welch, Christopher. Lectures on the recorder 
in relation to literature. Photog. repr. with 
a new introd. by Edgar Hunt. London: 
Oxford, 1961. xiv, 191 p. 25/-. 


HISTORY 


Aliprandi, Giuseppe. Giosue Carducci e 
Parte dell’imprimerie. Padua: Tip. An- 
toniana, 1960. 153 p. 

*Anonymous. Son of Charlemagne. A con- 
temporary life of Louis the Pious, tr. 
with introd. & notes by Allen Cabaniss. 
[Vita Hludovici.| Syracuse, N. Y.: Syra- 
cuse U press, 1961. 182 p. index. $4.50. 

Barbat du Closel, Alain. Histoire d’une fa- 
mille auvergnate: Les Barbat du Closel, 
1540-1961. Paris: Impr. du Chateau 
d’eau, 1961. [For sale by the author, 18, 
rue Hoche, Versailles.] 63 p. 20 NF. 

*Barnes, Thomas Garden. Somerset, 1625- 
1640. A county’s government during 
the ‘Personal rule’. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard U press, 1961. xviii, 369 p. I 
fig. table of local governors & judges of 
assize. bibliog. of public & county rec- 


ords, mss., ptd. works, index. $7.50. 
*Bibliotheque d’humanisme et, Renaissance. 
Travaux & documents, 23, 3. Geneva: 
Droz, 1961. 441-652 p. [Contains: Rob- 
ert Klein, ‘La derniére méditation de 
Savonarole’; Hans Baron, ‘Machiavelli 
on the eve of the Discourses: the date & 


place of his Dialogo Intorno alla Nostra — 


Lingua’; Henri Zenner, A propos de 
faux Marcantoine: notes sur les ama-~ 
teurs d’estampes 4 la Renaissance’; K. 
Reichenberger, ‘Biblischer Stoff & Hohe 


Epik im 16. Jahrhundert: Die Judit des - 


Du Bartas’; notes & documents. | 
Brailsford, Henry Noel. The Levellers and 
the English revolution. Ed. & prepared for 
pub. by Christopher Hill. London: Cres- 
set press, 1961. xvi, 715 p. $5/-. 
Brett, Sidney Reed. The Stuart century 


1603-1714. London: Harrap, 1961. 452 - 


Palo. 

Burckhardt, Jacob. The civilization of the 
Renaissance in Italy: An essay. Tr. of 
S. G. C. Middlemore rev. & ed. by 
Irene Gordon. New York: New Ameri- 
can Library; London: Muller (6/-), 
1961. XXU, 392 p. 

Campbell, Mildred L. The English yeoman 
under Elizabeth & the early Stuarts. Repr. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1961. 456 
p. $8.50. 

Chaunu, Pierre. Les Philippines et le Paci- 
fiques des Ibériques (16-18 centuries). In- 
trod. méthodologique & indices d’ac- 
tivité. Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1960. xvi, 
308 p. 28 NF. 

Chitwood, Oliver Perry. A history of colo- 
nial America. 3rd ed. New York: Harper; 
London: H. Hamilton, 1961. xix, 745 p. 
63 /-. (Previous ed. 1948.) 

Delamare, Georges. Le maréchal d’ Ancre. 
Paris: Fayard, 1961. 302 p. 13,50 NF. 
Dickens, Arthur G., ed. Tudor treatises. 
(Record ser., 125.) Yorkshire archeo- 

logical society, 1961. 149 p. 32/6. 

*Dodd, A. H. Life in Elizabethan England. 
(Eng. life ser., ed., Peter Quennell.) 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1961. 
Xvi, 176 p. 127 ill. index. $3.50. 
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Douch, Robert, ed. Southampton: 1540- 
1956; visitors’ descriptions. Southamp- 
ton: Southampton Corp., 1961. 44 p. 
2/6. 

Essex County Record Office. Elizabethan 
Essex. Essex County Council, 1961. 28 
p. 2/6. 

Fabiani, Giuseppe. Ascoli nel Cinquecento. 
Vol. 2. Ascoli Piceno: Soc. tip. ed., 1959. 
383 p. L. 1800. 

*Frank, Joseph. The beginnings of the Eng- 
lish newspaper, 1620-1660. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard U press, 1961. xii, 384 
p. appendices, bibliog. index of 17th- 
century newspapers, gen. index. 9 ill. 
$7.75. 

Gentil da Silva, J., ed. Marchandises et fi- 
nances. tt: Lettres de Lisbonne, 1563- 
1578. (Coll. Affaires & gens d’affaires, 
14.) Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1961. 494 p. 
45,00 NF. 

*Giesey, Ralph E. The juristic basis of dy- 
nastic right to the French throne. (Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical so- 
ciety, new ser., v. 5I, part 5, 1961.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.: American Philosophi- 
cal society, 1961. 47 p. pap. $1.50. 

Goubert, Pierre. Beauvais et le Beauvaisis de 
1600 a 1730: Contribution 4 l’histoire 
sociale de la France au xvu? siécle. (Coll. 
Démographie & sociétés, 3 & 31.) Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N., 1960. xxii, 653 p. 6 ill. 
1 atlas rel. 119 p. de cartes & graph. 75 
NF. 

Groot, Hugo de. Briefwisseling van Hugo 
Grotius. Uitgeg. door P. C. Molhuysen 
en B. L. Meulenbroek. m1: 1626-1627— 
1628. Bew. door B. L. Meulenbroek. 
The Hague: Nijhoff, 1961. xiv, 530 bl. 
geb. 25.00. 

Guyatt, E. Jacqueline. The training of lay 
primary teachers in France from the begin- 
ning of the 17th century to 1815: an anno- 
tated bibliog. London: London U Inst. 
of Educa., 1960. xii, 215 p. 20/-. 

Harbison, E. Harris. The Christian scholar 
in the age of the reformation. (The Scrib- 
ner lib.) New York: Scribner ($1.25); 
Toronto: S. J. R. Saunders ($1.45), 


IQ6I. 201 p. pap. 

Harris, L. E. The two Netherlanders, Hum- 
phrey Bradley & Cornelis Drebbel. Leiden: 
Brill (22 glds.); Cambridge, England: 
Heffer, (44 /-)> 1961. 

*Hay, Denys. The Italian Renaissance in its 
historical background. New York-London: 
Cambridge U press, 1961. xii, 218 p. 24 
pl. 2 maps. index. $5.50. 

Heers, J. Génes au XV° siécle. Paris: S.E.V. 
P.E.N., 1961. 

Hill, Christopher. The century of revolution, 
1603-1714. (Hist. of England ser., 5.) 
Edinburgh: Nelson, 1961. xii, 340 p. 
25 /-. 

Jacob, Karl. Quellenkunde der deutschen 
Geschichte im Mittelalter. (bis zur Mitte 
des 15. Jahrhunderts.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1959. 

Levron, Jacques. Les courtisans. (Coll. Le 
temps qui court.) Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 
1961. XU, 192 p. 4,50 NF, 

Lorris, Pierre-Georges. La Fronde. Paris: 
A. Michel, 1961. 428 p. 18 NF. 

Lucas, Henry Stephen. The Renaissance & 
the reformation. (Harper’s historical ser.) 
and ed. New York: Harper ($8.50); 
London: H. Hamilton (63/-), 1961. 
College ed. xxiii, 757 p. ill. maps. 

Luzzatto, Gino. An economic history of Italy 
from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
beginning of the 16th century. Tr. by Philip 
Jones. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1961. vii, 180 p. 25 /-. 

Mandrou, Robert. Introduction a la France 
moderne (1500-1640): Essai de psycho- 
logie historique. (Coll. L’évolution de 
Vhumanité.) Paris: A. Michel, 1961. 
XXV1, 400 p. 10 cartes. 21 NF. 

Martin, Paul-E. Trois cas de pluralisme con- 
fessionel aux 16° & 17° siécles. Geneva: 
Jullien, 1961. 178 p. Fs, 12.-. 

Meroni, U., ed. Libri stampati a Mantova 
nel sec. XV. Mantua: Alce, 1959. 28 p. 
Meyenburg, Hanns von. Der Schaffhauser 
Arzt & Postmeister Johann Jakob von Mey- 
enburg, & seine Beziehungen zu den 
Grafen Montfort & Schénborn: Ein 
Kulturbild nach Briefen. Schaffhausen: 
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Verlag Schaffhauser Nachrichten, 1960. 
AS(S. (ES) WL sas 

Morand, Paul. Fouquet ou le soleil offusqué. 
(Coll. Leurs figures.) Paris: Gallimard, 
1961. 228 p. 8 NF. 

Miiller, Walter. Freie & leibeigene St. Galler 
Gotteshausleute vom Spatmittelalter bis zum 
Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts. St. Gallen: 
Fehr’sche Buchh., 1961. 

Nadal, J., & E. Giralt. La population cata- 
lane de 1553 41717. (Coll. Démographie 
& société, 3.) Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1960. 
xxiv, 354 p. 45 NF. 

Palatine, Mme de.-Liebniz. Lettres de Ma- 
dame Palatine. Suivie du dossier de sa 
correspondance avec Liebniz. Ed. jouv. 
prés., étab. & annotée par Hubert Juin. 
(Coll. Le temps passé.) Paris: Le Club du 
meilleur livre, 1961. 552 p. 25,70 NF. 

Pearl, Valerie. London & the outbreak of the 
Puritan revolution: City government & 
national politics, 1625-43. London: Ox- 
ford, 1961. xi, 364 p. 42 /-. 

Peyer, Hans Conrad, Konrad Huber, Reto 
R. Bezzola, Peter Meyer, Walter Riiegg, 
Kurt von Fischer. Das Trecento: Italien 
im 14. Jahrhundert. Ziirich-Stuttgart: Ar- 
temis Verlag, 1961. 237 S. Geb. Fs. 21.50. 

Prescott, William H. History of the con- 
quest of Peru: the classic story of the Inca 
Empire & its subjugation by the Span- 
iards. Introd., new notes & a new sum- 
mary of the civil wars & subsequent 
events by Victor W. von Hagen. New 
York: New American library; London: 
Muller, 1961. xxxvi, 416 p. c= 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe. Vita di Nicold Ma- 
chiavelli fiorentino. Milan: Mondadori, 
1960. 222 p. L. 350. 

Public Record Office. Calendar of the Pat- 
ent Rolls preserved in the Public Rec- 
ord Office. Prepared under the superin- 
tendence of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records. mm: 1563-1566. London: H.M. 
S.O., 1960 (i.e., 1961). 

Reeves, Marjorie E., & Paule Hodgson. 
Elizabethan citizen. Ill. from contempo- 
rary sources by H. C. McBeath. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, 1961. ii, 93 p. 


3 /-. 
Schevill, Ferdinand. History of Florence from — 


the founding of the city through the Renais- 

sance. New York: Ungar; London: Con- 

stable (75 /-), 1961. XXXIV, 536 p. 
Schudt, Ludwig. Italienreisen im 17. und 18. 


Jahrhundert. Vienna-Munich: Schroll, 


1959. 448 S. Lw. 86.50, S. 250.-. 

Seguin, Jean-Pierre. L’information en France 
de Louis XII a Henri II: Etude & biblio- 
graphie. (Travaux d’humanisme et Re- 
naissance, 44.) Geneva: Droz, 1961. 133 
p. Fs. 32.-—. 

Smith, Lacey Baldwin. A Tudor tragedy: 
the life & times of Catherine Howard. Lon- 
don: J. Cape (21 /-); Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin ($4.75), 1961. 222 p. pl. 

Spini, Giorgio. Storia dell’eta moderna. 
Dell’impero di Carlo v all’Tuminismo. 
Rome: Ed. Cremonese, 1960. xvi, 904 
p. L. 12,000. 

Strang, William. Britain in world affairs: A 
survey of the fluctuations in British 
power & influence, Henry vit to Eliza- 
beth m. London: Faber, 1961. iii, 426 p. 
30 /-. 


Tenison, E. M. Elizabethan England: Being 


the history of this country ‘in relation to 
all foreign princes’. A survey of life & lit- 
erature. Royal Leamington Spa (War.), 
issued for the author to subscribers only 
at the sign of the Dove with the Griffin. 
(London: Maggs, 1960.) 

Upton, Anthony Frederick. Sir Arthur In- 
gram, c. 1565-1642. A study of the ori- 
gins of an English landed family. Lon- 
don: Oxford, 1961. x, 274 p. aoe 

Valenti, Valente. L’eroica illusione: La Re- 
pubblica di Siena ritirata in Montalcino, 
1555-1559. Siena: Campo di Siena, 1959. 
Tih oy iby, e¥olo}. 

Verheyden, Alphonse L. E. Le conseil des 
troubles. Liste des condamnés. Brussels: 
Palais des Académies, 1961. xii, 597 p. 
Rel. 600 fb. 

Viau, Roger. Cavalier de la Salle. Tours: 
Mame, 1960. xii, 184 p. 4 NF. 

Villars, Janine. La reine folle d’amour. (Coll. 
Couleurs du temps passé.) Paris: Laffont, 
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1961. 346 p. 12,90 NF. (Juana, mother 
of Charles v.) 

Villeneuve, Roland. Le poison et les empoi- 
sonneuses célébres. Paris~-Geneva: La Pala- 
tine, 1960. xiv, 319 p. 9,60 NF. 

Waldman, Milton. Queen Elizabeth I. Lon- 
don: Collins, 1961. 159 p. 2/6. (1st pub. 
1952.) 

Walsh, Paul. Irish chiefs & leaders. Ed. by 
Colm O. Lochlain, Dublin: Sign of the 
Three Candles, 1960. viii, 334 p. 36/-. 

Wedgwood, C. V. The thirty years’ war. 
(Doubleday Anchor bk.) New York: 
Doubleday, 1961. 520 p. maps. pap. 
$1.45. 

*Welliver, Warman. Lorenzo & Florence. 
(An English abridgement & adaptation 
of L’impero fiorentino. See RN x1, 20- 
22.) Indianapolis, Ind.: Clio press, 2101 
Montcalm St., 1961. viii, 88 p. 4 pl. 1 
map. tables, index. pap., $1.25. 

*Young, Charles R. The English borough & 
royal administration, 1130-1307. Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke U press, 1961. xii, 
175 p. bibliog. index. $5.50. 

Zarb, Mireille. Les privileges de la ville de 
Marseille du X° siécle a la Révolution. Préf. 
de Gaston Rambert. Paris: Picard, 1961. 
364 p. 30 NF. 


LITERATURE 


*Adams, John Cranford. The Globe play- 
house. 2nd ed. (Ist, Harvard, 1942.) New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1961. xvi, 435 
p. 25 pl. maps, figs. index. $8.50. 

Alberti, Leon Battista. Opere volgari. 1: 
I libri della famiglia, Cena familiaris, Villa. 
A cura di Cecil Grayson. Bari: Laterza, 
1960. iv, 472 p. L. 4800. 

Alvarez, Alfred. The school of Donne. Lon- 
don: Chatto (18 /-); Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin ($4), 1961. 203 p. 

Aretino. I] marescalco. Commedia in § atti. 
Riduzione di Maner Lualdi. Milan: Il 
teatro delle novita, 1960. 134 p. L. 400. 

—. I ragionamenti. Precede lo studio bio- 
grafico-letterario di Antonino Foschini. 
Milan: E. Dall’Oglio, 1960. 496 p. L. 
3500. 


—. Tutte le opere di Pietro Aretino. A cura di 
Francesco Flora con note storiche di 
Alessandro del Vita. Milan: Mondadori, 
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Brewer. For the first time proper editing 
has restored the freshness and interest of 
Chaucer’s entrancing combination of the 
traditional themes of the dream, the beast 
fable, and the debat. 176 pages. $2.50 


Squyer Meldrum 


The Historie of ane Nobil and Wailzeand 
Squyer and the Testament of the said 
Williame Meldrum by Sir David Lindsay 
Edited from the 1594 edition by James Kins- 
ley. ‘... a sharp and entertaining picture 
of sixteenth-century Scotland in love and 
war... .—The Times (London) Educa- 
tional Supplement 121 pages. $2.00 


Ancrene Wisse 


Parts 6 and 7: On Penance and Love 

Edited by Geoffrey Shepherd. “The editor’s 
task has involved explaining what the 
Ancrene Wisse ‘‘meant”’ to the thirteenth 
century author and audience . . . thor- 
oughly informed and scholarly. . . ”— 
Speculum. 116 pages. $2.50 


The Owland the Nightingale 


Edited by E. G. Stanley. “This edition fully 
maintains the high level of excellence 
achieved by the earlier volumes in the 
series. ... In the notes a surprising amount 
of information is packed into a compara- 
tively small space. . . .—Modern Language 
Review 150 pages. $3.00 


Sir Launfal 


By Thomas Chestre, edited by A. J. Bliss. 
Chestre’s version of a story deservedly 
popular throughout the Middle Ages is a 
skillful conflation of three earlier poems, 
two of which survive for comparison. 
153 pages. $2.50 


In preparation 


THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF AND THE AS- 
SEMBLY OF LADIES 

Edited by D. A. Pearsall 

THE HOUSE OF FAME 

By Geoffrey Chaucer, edited by J. A. W. 
Bennet 

FOUR HYMNS AND EPITHALAMION 

by Edmund Spenser, edited by Enid Wels- 
ford 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


Golden Cockerel press, 1960. 5/5/-. 

—. Richard IT. Ed. by H. M. Hulme. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1961. xviii, 257 p. 7/3. 

—. The tempest. Ed. by W. F. Langford. 
(Swan Shakespeare.) Canadian ed. To- 
ronto: Longmans, 1961. lxxii, 136 p. 
ill. pap. $0.90. 

*—, Timon of Athens (103 p.); Cymbeline 
(149 p.); King Lear (145 p.). (Cam- 
bridge pocket Shakespeare.) Ed., John 
Dover Wilson. New York-London: 
Cambridge U press, 1961. Each $0.95. 
(1st ed., “The new Shakespeare’, 1960.) 

Shaw, George Bernard. On Shakespeare. 
An anthology of Bernard Shaw’s writ- 
ings on the plays & productions of 
Shakespeare; ed. with introd. by Edwin 
Wilson. New York: Dutton, 1961. xxii, 
284 p. $4.50; pap., $1.75. 

Sisca, Alfredo. Letture dantesche. Messina- 
Florence: G. D’Anna, 1960. 213 p. L. 
1000. 

Snell, Lawrence S., ed. The chantry certifi- 
cates for Devon & the city of Exeter, Tran- 
scrib. with introd.; foreword by David 
Mathew. (Documents toward a hist. of 
the Reformation in Devon.) The editor, 
7 Eaton Park Rd., London N. 13, 1961. 
xxiv, 98 p. 18 /. 

Spencer, Theodore. Death & Elizabethan 
tragedy. A study of the convention & 
Opinion in the Elizabethan drama. (Lib. 
of lit. hist. & criticism, 9.) 2nd ed. 
Cooper Square pubns., 59 4th Ave., 
NY ($3.95); Toronto: Burns & Mac- 
Eachern ($5), 1961. 288 p. 

Spenser, Edmund. The poetical works. Ed. 
with crit. notes by J. C. Smith & E. de 
Sélincourt; introd. by Mr. de Sélincourt. 
(Oxford standard authors.) New York: 
Oxford, 1961. 736 p. pap. $2.50. 

Stockwell, Nina & Ernest Edwin Denney. 
Milton’s ‘L’allegro’, ‘Il penseroso’ & 
‘Lycidas’: complete paraphrases. 6th ed. 
Farnham: Normal press, 1961. 12 p.1 /6. 

Tateo, Francesco. Retorica e poetica fra me- 
dioevo e Rinascimento. Bari: Adriatica 
ed., 1960. 297 p. 

Toffanin, Giuseppe. I] Cinquecento. 6° ed. 
riv. e aggiornata con supplemento bib- 


liografico (1949-1959). Milan: Vallardi, 
1960. xxiv, 705 p. 

Torquato Tasso. Dialoghi. Ed. critica a 
cura di Ezio Raimondi. 2 v. Florence: 
Sansoni, 1958. L. 5500 each. 

Terry, Jean F. King Lear: a complete para- 
phrase. 2nd ed. Farnham: Normal press, 
1961. 81 p. 3 /-. 

Titherley, Arthur Walsh. Shakespeare: New 
side lights (overt & covert). Winchester: 
Warren, 1961. viii, 131 p. 30/1 

Ursino, Giuseppe. La struttura del poema di 
Dante. 2* ed. Rome: s.t., 1959. 75 p. L. 
1000. 

Van Tieghem, Philippe. Les influences 
étrangeres sur la littérature francaise (1550- 
1880). Paris: Presses univ. de France, 
1961. 280 p. 12 NF. 

Viti, Gorizio. Guida alla Divina Commedia. 
1: Inferno. 4 ed. Florence: Le Monnier, 
1960. 85 p. L. 300. 

*Vyvyan, John. Shakespeare & platonic 
beauty. New York: Barnes & Noble 
($4.50); London: Chatto & Windus, 
1961. 224 p. index. 

*Wilkins, Ernest Hatch. Life of Petrarch. 
Chicago, Ill.: U of Chicago press, 1961. 
Vili, 276 p. $6.50. 

Willy, Margaret. Three metaphysical poets. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1961. 48 
p. 2/6. 

Wilson, D. B. Ronsard, poet of nature. 
Manchester: Manchester U press, 1961. 
ix, 164 p. 16/-. 

Wilson, Frank P. 17th century prose. 5 lec- 
tures. Cambridge: Cambridge U press 
(21 /-); Berkeley: U of California press, 
1960. 129 p. 

*Wilson, Thomas. The arte of rhetorique 
(1553). A facsim. reprod. with an introd. 
by Robert Hood Bowers. Gainesville, 
Fla.: Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints, 
1962. xii, 260 p. $7.50. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, SCIENCE 


Andrewes, Lancelot. The private devotions 
of Lancelot Andrewes. (Preces privatae). Tr. 
with introd. & notes by F. E. Brightman; 
& incl. Lancelot Andrewes (1926) by T. 
S. Eliot. (Living age bk.) New York: 
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(hincim, UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Seventeenth Century Science 


and the Arts 


By Stephen E. Toulmin, Douglas Bush, James S. Ackerman, 
and Claude V. Palisca 
Edited with a preface, by Hedley Howell Rhys 


Four distinguished scholars explore the relation between seventeenth-century 
science and the creative arts in a series of four essays: Introduction, by Stephen 
E. Toulmin of Columbia; Science and Literature, by Douglas Bush of Har- 
vard; Science and Visual Art, by James S. Ackerman of Harvard; and Scientific 
Empiricism in Musical Thought, by Claude V. Palisca of Yale. ‘It is the merit 
of this book to be a real symposium . . . casts unexpected light upon science in 
the seventeenth century and illuminates its relation to culture in precise and 
novel ways. This is a fine set of essays . . ..——-Charles Coulton Gillispie. 

160 pages. $3.00 


Neroccio De’ Landi 


By Gertrude Coor 


This first monograph on the Sienese master takes into account the discoveries 
that have enlarged our conception of the artist in the last half century—new 
attributions, new documents, and the revelations that have resulted from judi- 
cious cleaning and restoration of certain of the works. The main emphasis of 
the book is on the sources of the works and the place of these within Neroccio’s 
evolution as an artist. The book includes annotated catalogues of the more than 
seventy paintings and sculptures of Neroccio and his shop. During the past 
sixty-year period the works attributed to Neroccio have more than doubled 
and many of them have moved from private collections to museums where 
they have become widely known. In spite of the growing recognition of the 
extraordinary delicacy and beauty of Neroccio’s achievements, art history has 
tended to neglect him because his works show no striking originality in style 
and are limited in subject. Except for an article published by Luigi Dami nearly 
fifty years ago, there has until now been no systematic study of his work as a 
whole. 288 pages. 146 illus. $20.00 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS Princeton, N.J. 


Meridian books, 1961. Lxxii, 392 p. pap. 
$1.65. 

Baran, Alexander. Metropolia Kioviensis et 
Eparchia Mukaéoviensis. 2nd ed. Rome: 
Scuola salesiana del libro, 1960. xii, 111 p. 

Bendiscioli, Mario. La riforma cattolica. 
Rome: Ed. Studium, 1958. 183 p. L. 300. 

Braithwaite, William Charles. The second 
period of Quakerism. 2nd ed. prepared by 
Henry J. Cadbury. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge U press, 1961. xxxvi, 735 p. 
30 /-. (Prev. ed. 1919.) 

Braure, Maurice. L’Eglise al Epoque, XVII?- 
XVIII? siécles. (Coll. Je sais, je crois.) 
Paris: Fayard, 1961. 128 p. 4 NF. 

Brodrick, James. Robert Bellarmine, saint & 
scholar. Rev. ed. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman press, 1961. 430 p. $5.75. 

*Byrns, Lois. Recusant books in America, 
1640-1700. Peter Kavanaugh Hand- 
Press, 238 E. 29 St., New York 16, 1961. 
69 p. hand printed, hand set in part. Ltd. 
ed. of roonumbered copies. $20. [Check- 
list. Previously published: Recusant 
Books in America 1559-1640 & Supple- 
ment. | 

Cerulli, Enrico, ed. Scritti etiopici dei secoli 
XVI-XVII. u: La storia dei quattro 
Concili ed altri apuscoli monofisiti. 
Vatican City: Biblioteca apostolica vati- 
cana, 1960. xix, 246 p. 

Chabas, Yvonne. Catholiques et protestantes: 
Fin d’une controverse. Paris: La Colombe, 
I961. 

Cioni, Raphaél. Un évéque médecin: Nicolas 
Stenon. Paris: France-Empire, 1960. xii, 
255 p. 8,40 NF. 

Cranston, Maurice. Locke. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1961. 38 p. 2/6. 

Crippa, Romeo. Studi sulla coscienza etica e 
religiosa del Seicento. Esperienza e liberta 
in J. Locke. Milan: Marzorati, 1960. 163 
p. L. 1200. 

Cristiani, Me". L’insurrection protestante. 
(Coll. Je sais, je crois.) Paris: Fayard, 
I96I. 128 p. 4 NF. 

Crombie, Alistair C. Science in the later mid- 
dle ages & early modern times, 13th-17th 
centuries, 1. London: Mercury, 1961. xix, 


380 p. 7 /6. 


Descartes. Correspondance. va. Charles Ad- 
am & Gérard Milhaud, eds. Paris: Presses 
univ. de France, 1960. 

—. Discours de la méthode. Précédé d’une 
introd. historique, suivi d’un commen- 
taire critique, d’un glossaire & d’une 
chronologie par Gilbert Gadoffre. 2nd 
ed. Manchester: Manchester U press, 
1961. xliii, 120 p. 7/6. (Previous ed. 
1941.) 

Dijkhuis, P. Polariteitsbesef als een der funda- 
menten van het humanisme. Assen: Born, 
1960. 

Dijksterhuis, Eduard Jan. The mechaniza- 
tion of the world picture. Tr. by C. Dik- 
shoorn. Oxford: Clarendon press, 1961. 
viii, 539 p. $/s/-. (Orig. pub. as De 
mechanisering van het Wereldbeeld, Am- 
sterdam, 1950.) 

Documenta Reformatoria. Teksten uit de 
geschiedenis van kerk en theologie in de 
Nederlanden sedert de Hervorming. 
Onder red. van J. N. Bakhuizen van 
den Brink, W. F. Dankbaar, W.J. Kooi- 
man, E. A. Kampen, J. H. Kok. 1: Tot 
het einde van de 17 de eeuw. xxi, 509 
bl. Geb. 25.50. 

*Drake, Stillman, & C. D. O’Malley, eds. 
The controversy on the comets of 1618. 
Galileo, Grassi, Guiducci, Kepler. Tr. 
and introd. by Mr. Drake. Philadelphia: 
U of Pennsylvania press, 1960. xxxv, 
380 p. $6. [Horatio Grassi, ‘On the three 
comets of the year 1618’; Mario Guiduc- 
ci, ‘Discourse on the comets’; Horatio 
Grassi, “The astronomical balance’; M. 
Guiducci, ‘Letter to Tarquinio Galluz- 
zi’; Galileo, “The assayer’; Kepler, ‘Ap- 
pendix to the Hyperaspistes’.] 

Eissler, Kurt R. Leonardo da Vinci. Psycho- 
analytic notes on the enigma. New 
York: International univ. press, 1961. 
XX, 375 p. ill. $12.50. 

*George, Charles H. & Katherine. The 
protestant mind of the English reformation, 
1570-1640. (See RN xiv, 233.) London: 
Oxford, 1961. 68 |= 

Gerlo, Alois. Marnix van Sint Aldegonde. 
Met een bloemlizing uit zijn Neder- 
landse geschriften. Antwerpen: Uitgev- 
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BIOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE 
ITALIAN HUMANISTS 
AND OF THE 
WORLD OF CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN ITALY 

1300-1800 

Compiled by Mario Emilio Cosenza 

Dean Emeritus, Brooklyn College 


G. K. Hall & Co. announces a revised and enlarged Second Edition of this 
work, first produced on microfilm by The Renaissance Society of America in 
1954. This Second Edition is in book form, and contains 20,000 more cards 
than the original Edition. Volume § contains the Synopsis and Bibliography. 


66,000 cards 5 volumes _ Prepublication price $270.00 
10% additional on foreign orders 


G. K. HALL & CO., 97 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 


CORI RO RI tot tet tot tote tot tate tot tat Roti ROR tot tote dott ote od pop ore pod ob IK we 


SON OF CHARLEMAGNE 


A Contemporary Life of Louis the Pious 
translated from the Carolingian Latin 


by ALLEN CABANISS 


Written shortly after Louis’ death in 840, this remarkable biography 
is now available for the first time in English in a translation that is a 
scholarly and literary achievement. Providing source material on the 
little-known twenty-five years following Charlemagne’s death, the 
biography indicates, as Dr. Cabaniss points out in his introduction, 
that a reappraisal of Louis and his reign is long overdue. Fully anno- 
tated, bibliography, index. 182 pages. $4.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
SYRACUSE 10, NEW YORK 


DDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDD DDD DDD DD DD DDD DD) 
DDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDDIIDIDD) 


erij ‘Ontwikkeling’, 1960. 91 blz. 75 f.b. 
*Gregory, Tullio. Scetticismo ed empirismo, 
studio su Gassendi. (Bibl. di cultura mo- 
derna, $57.) Bari: Laterza, 1961. 254 p. 
Guillermou, Alain. Les Jésuites. (Coll. Que 
Sais-je?) Paris: Presses univ. de France, 
1961. 128 p. 2,20 NF. 

Hartvelt, G. P. Verum Corpus. Een studie 
over een centraal hoofdstuk uit de avond- 
maalsleer van Calvijn. Delft: W. D. 
Meinema, 1960. 240 bl. 7.90. 

Hoenderdaal, G. J. Verklaring van Jacobus 
Arminius. Afgelgd in de vergadering van 
de Staten van Holland op 30 oktober 
1608. Opnieuw uitgegeven. Lochem: 
De Tijdstroom, 1960. 140 bl. Geb. 4.90. 

Husserl, Edmund. Cartesian meditations: an 
introduction to phenomenology. Tr. by 
Dorion Cairns. The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1960. 9.50; geb. 13.25. 

*Jaeger, Werner. Early Christianity & Greek 
paideia. (Carl Newell Jackson lectures 
for 1960.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
U press, 1961. 154 p. index. $3.25. 

Sainte Jeanne de Chantal. Déposition au 
proces de béatification de Francois de Sales. 
Prés. par Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve. 
Namur: Ed. du Soleil levant, 1960. 203 
(OBS OE 

Joulia, Pierre. Descartes & la sagesse mésocci- 
dentale. Turin: Ed. di Filosofia, 1960. 23 
p- L. 400. 

Katz, Jacob. Exclusiveness & tolerance: stud- 
ies in Jewish-Gentile relations in medie- 
val & modern times. London: Oxford, 
1961. XV, 200 p. 21 /-. 

La Rochefoucauld. Maximes et pensées. 
Paris: Silvaire, 1961. 160 p. 4,20 NF. 
Léonard, Emile G. Histoire générale du pro- 
testantisme. 1: La Réformation. Paris: 
Presses univ. de France, 1961. 402 p. 

40 NF. 

Librizzi, Carmelo. Storia della filosofia. 1: 
Dal Rinascimento a Kant. Nuova ed. 
Padua: C.E.D.A.M., 1960. iv, 175 p. L. 
600. [Begins with 15th century. ] 

Loewenich, Walther von. Luther & Lessing. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1960. 35 S. 2.40, 
Subskr. Pr. 2.10. 

Luther, Martin. Gwvres. x [The sermons]. 


Geneva: Labor & Fides, 1961. 372 p. 
Rel. 26,50 NF. 

Meihuizen, H. W. Menno Simons. Ijveraar 
voor het herstel van de nieuwtestamen- 
tische gemeente. 1496-1561. Haarlem: 
H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1961. xi, 
237 bl. 2.95; geb. 7.90. 

Montguerre, Jean-Marc. Frangois-Xavier au 
Quartier latin. Paris: France-Empire, 
1961. 188 p. 8,40 NF. 

*St. Thomas More.: A preliminary bibliogra- 
phy of his works & of Moreana to the year 
1750. Comp. by R. W. Gibson, with a 
bibliog. of Utopiana comp. by Mr. Gib- 
son & J. Max Patrick. New Haven- 
London: Yale U press (for the St. 
Thomas More project), 1961. xxiv, 499 
p. ill. index. $12.50. 

Nauta, D. Opera minora. Kerkhistorische 
verhandelingen over Calvijn en de ges- 
chiedenis van de kerk in Nederland. 
Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1961. 200 bl. Geb. 
9.75. 

Nickerson, Hoffman. The loss of unity. 
London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1961. viii, 
360 p. 21 /-. 

Oegema van der Wal, Th. De mens Des- 
cartes. Amsterdam: Em. Querido, 1960. 
320 bl. Geb. 13.50. 

Pascal, Arturo. Il marchesato di Saluzzo e la 
riforma protestante durante il periodo della 
dominazione francese, 1548-1588. Flor- 
ence: Sansoni, 1960. xv, 658 p. L. 6000. 

Pascal, Blaise. Maximes & pensées. Paris: 
Silvaire, 1961. 160 p. 4,20 NF. 

Pirri, P., ed. L’interdetto di Venezia del 1606 
i Gesuiti. Silloge di documenti con in- 
trod. Rome: Institutum historicum S.I., 
1959. XV, 409 p. 

Romagnano, Anna. II problema dei principi 
morali in Giovanni Locke. Salerno: Jovane, 
1960. 87 p. L. 500. 

Roose, J. Kinderen van één Vader. De naas- 
tenliefde volgens de leer van Sint Frans 
van Sales. Bruges: K. Beyaert, 1960. 
224 blz. 78 f.b. 

Sassen, Ferd. De reis van Pierre Gassendi in 
de Nederlanden (1628-1629). Amster- 
dam: Noord-Hollandsche U.M., 1960. 
48 bl. 4.00. 
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Scholliers, E. De levensstandaard in de XV 
en XVI? eeuw te Antwerpen. Avec un ré- 
sumé frangais: Le salariat & la faim. Le 
niveau de vie 4 Anvers au xv° & XvI° 
siécles. Antwerp: Uitgeverij ‘De Sikkel’, 
1960. xxxii, 284 blz. 280 f.b. 

Spinoza, B. Principles of Cartesian philoso- 
phy. Tr. by Harry E. Wedeck, with pref. 
by Dagobert D. Runes. London: Owen, 
1961. V, 192 p. 21 /-. 

Stephan, Raoul. Histoire du protestantisme 
francais. Préf. du pasteur Marc Boegner. 
(Coll. Les temps & les destins.) Paris: 
Fayard, 1961. 396 p. 15 NF. 

*Swabey, William Curtis. Ethical theory 
from Hobbes to Kant. New York: Philo- 
sophical library, 1961. 284 p. $4.75. 

Tans, J. A. G. Pasquier Quesnel & les Pays- 
Bas. Correspondance, pub. avec introd. 
& annotations. (Publ. de l’Institut fran- 
cais d’Amsterdam. Maison Descartes.) 
Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1960. xxxviii, 
654 bl. 45.00. 

Truchet, Jacques. La prédication de Bossuet. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Etude des thémes. 2 v. Paris: Ed. du 
Cerf, 1960. 29,70 NF. 

Verondini, Enrico. II prezzo dell’esistere e 
Il divino amore [Malebranche]. Bologna: 
Tamari, 1960. 

Vincent de Paul, St. Opera omnia. Corri- 
spondenza. Vu: 1644-1646. Rome: Ed. 
Vincenziane, 1959. 239 p. : 

*Widmer, Berthe. Enea Silvio Piccolomini, — 
Papst Pius II. Biographie & ausgewahlte 
Texte aus seinen Schriften. Basel-Stutt- 
gart: Benno Schwabe & Co., 1960. 477 
p. 10 pl. cloth. $6. 

Willaert, Léopold. Apres le concile de Trente. 
La restauration catholique. 1. (Coll. Hist. 
de l’Eglise, 18.) Paris: Bloud & Gay, 
1960, xvi, 491 p. 30 NF. 

Woude, C. van der. Hugo Grotius en zijn 
Pietas ordinum Hollandiae ac Wesfrisiae 
vindicata. Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1961. 44 
bl. 1.75. 

Zeeden, Ernst Walter. Katholische Uber- 
lieferungen in den luterischen Kirchenord- 
nungen des 16. Jahrhunderts. Miinster: 
Aschendorff, 1959. 108 S. 6.80. 


Robert E. Taylor 
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PARTIAL LIST OF INDISPENSABLE REPRINTS 1961 


GILLOW, JOSEPH. Literary and bio- 
graphical history: or bibliographical 
dictionary of English Catholics from 
the breach with Rome in 1534 to the 
present. § vols., 3082 pp. (1885- 
92). $125. 

§The most valuable and sought-for work 
of its kind, listing 15,000 personages, with 
reliable bio- and bibliographical data on 


each. ‘Especially useful for the bibliograph- 
ies which are very full.’ Winchell S126. 


Complete list available on request. 


HAZLITT, W. CAREW, ed. Hand- 
book to the popular, poetical and 
dramatic literature from the invention 
of printing to the Restoration. Com- 
plete in 8 volumes exceeding 5,000 
pp. Prepub. price $200 (or) main 
volumes at $35 each and supps. at 
$17.50 each. (1867-1903). 


Ed. limited to 100 sets. 


Order through your bookseller, or 


BURT FRANKLIN, PUBLISHER 


514 WEST II3 STREET, NEW YORK 25, NEW YORK 


OS USES (See also back cover) BA NARA 


C4 
UNIVERSITY OF Méiago PRESS 


Dante, Poet of the Secular World 


by Erich Auerbach. Translated by Ralph Manheim. In this study 
of Dante’s ideas and literary method, Auerbach asserts that 
the Divine Comedy influenced all later poets and artists with its 
conception of man, art, and reality. $5.00 


Life of Petrarch 


by Ernest Hatch Wilkins. A great Petrarchian, Dr. Wilkins 
writes with deep affection of the remarkable man who in- 
spired many later writers. Based on Petrarch’s letters and mar- 
ginal notes, this fine biography records his trips and friend- 
ships, his work and richly varied pursuits, $6.50 


Tradition and Enlightenment 


in the Tuscan Academies 


by Eric W. Cochrane. A fascinating study of the period be- 
tween the Renaissance and the Risorgimento, when contem- 
poraries of Newton, Locke, and Voltaire—brilliant Italian 
scholars, landowners, priests, and politicians—worked to- 
gether to bring new concepts of science, art, and social justice 
to their fellow citizens. Index. $6.00 


A History of Literary Criticism in the 


Italian Renaissance 


by Bernard Weinberg. In a study of major scholarly importance, 
Dr. Weinberg shows how the sixteenth-century Italian critics 
adapted the major critical traditions of Greece and Rome— 
those of Horace, Plato, and Aristotle—to lay the foundations 
upon which European literary criticism has been built. 

Two volumes, $20.00 


17th-Century Contexts 


by George Williamson. A collection of Professor Williamson’s 
noted essays on seventeenth-century problems. Donne, Mil- 
ton, and Dryden appear here in new and varying contexts, 
requiring the reader to make novel and interesting adjust- 
ments to his way of looking at these poets. $5.50 


Through your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
§750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


REEL LULU LERNER RG 


PARTIAL TPIS TO 
INDISPENSABLE REPRINTS 1961 


Monographs, Bibliographies, Reference, Research & Source Works 
PORK SN AR BEE EE 


[CRAWEFORD, JAMES LINDSAY, 26TH EARL OF] 
Bibliotheca Lindesiana: Catalogue of a collec- 
tion of English Ballads of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, printed for the most part in black 
letter. 2 vols., 4to. $45. 


§The fullest bibliography of English bal- 
lads, with collations, notes, & complete 
bibliographical data. Originally published 
in an edition of 100 copies. 


POHLER, JOHANN. Bibliotheca historico-mili- 
taris. Systematische Uebersicht d. Erschei- 
nungen aller Sprachen auf dem Gebiete d. 
Geschichte d. Kriege und Kriegswissenschaft 
seit Erfindung d. Buchdruckerkunst b. z. 
Schluss des Jahres 1880. 4to. 4 vols. Pre- 
pub. price, $140. 

§A mammoth bibliography of military 
history and science—ancient, Byzantine, 
mediaeval, Renaissance, Reformation, and 
modern. Covers all forms of literature and 
includes history, science, battles, strategy, 
tactics, wars, weapons, economics, politics, 
biography, etc. 50,000 titles, carefully clas- 
sified. 


REUSS, JEREMIAS DAVID. Repertorium com- 
mentationum a societatibus litterariis edita- 


rum. 16 volumes. 1. Historianaturalis et zo- 
ologia. 2. Botanicaetmineralogia. 3.Chemia- 
et res metallica. 4. Physica. 5. Astronomia. 
6. Oeconomia. 7. Mathesis, mechanica, hy-- 
drostatica, hydraulica, areostatic... 8. His- 
toria. 9. Philologia . . . poesis, ars antiqua, 
musica. 10-16. Scientia et ars medica et chi- 
rurgica. (Originally published, 1801-21.) 
Pre-pub. price per vol., $30. Set, $400. 
§This massive sixteen-volume work which 
analyzed and indexed in detail publications 
of learned societies in many countries for 
the period prior to and up to 1800 is indis- 
pensable. The Royal Society’s Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers was begun in 1800 and is 
therefore a continuation of this work—a 
long needed reprint. See: Winchell N3 
(and passim) for a good statement of its 
importance and scope. See Walford, Guide 
to Reference Works; see Malcles. 


VAGANAY, HUGUES. Le sonnet en Italie et en 
France au XVI? siécle. Essai de bibliographie 
comparée. 2 vols. (1902-03). $28.50. 

§The only definitive bibliography on the 
French and Italian sonnet for the period 
through the 16th century. ‘Superb work.’ 


All the above titles are published exclusively by Burt Franklin. All are 
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